



































APPEND 


TO THE 
MONTHLY REVIEW, 


VoLtumMeE the FortTy-FIRsT. 





FOREIGN LITERATURE, 


Art. I. —f{— | 
Les Saifons, Potme. ‘The Seafons, a Poem.” 12mo. Amfter- 
dam, 176g. 
HIS volume, befides The Svafons, contains feveral little 
pieces by the fame Author which have been publifhed 
before ; they confift of what the French call pieces fugitive, three 
tales, called, L’Abenaki, Sara Th— and Ziinbo ; and fome 
oriental fables. 

As the poem only is new, we fhall take no further notice of 
the reft. 

It is impoffible to convey a perfect idea of a poem in any lan- 
guage but that in which it is written ; becaufe no perfect idea 
can be conveyed without extracts; and extracts in a verfion ra- 
ther exhibit the tranflator’s abilities, than thofe of the author. 
Our Readers, however, may form fome judgment of the merit 
of The Seafons, by the Author’s idea of his fubject, as it ap- 
pears in a preliminary difcourfe, which will fuffer little by a 
tranflation, and which is, perhaps, one of the beft eflays on paf- 
toral poetry extant: for both thefe reafons, we fhall give it 
entire. 

‘ I have here fubmited to the judgment of the public, a work 
of a new fpecies, fuch at leaft as hath not hitherto been attempted 
inour language. Many perfons, eminent as well for tafte as 
literature, have thought that neither the p: articulars of rural na- 
ture, nor rural life, “could be exhibited in French verfe: but 
when I began my poem, 1 had made few re fections; 1 was 
young, and what thefe perfons thought impolible, appeared to 
me not even to be difficult. 
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¢ As I was bred up in the country, where T faw the people 
who were employed in the cultivation of it happy, nothing i. 
curred in my infancy but rural objects, and men content with 
their condition. I had obferved, very early in life, the revoly. 
tions, the phenomena, the beauties and the bounty of nature. 
nor could [ obferve them with indifference. I was delighted 
with the rural pictures which I found in the writings of Ovid, 
Virgil, Lucretius, and Horace; and I was prompted by that 
pleafure to imitate them. I began to write verfes, and the 
beautiful colours of a fine evening, the fplendor and frefhnef 
of the morning, and the pleafures of a good harveft, were my 
fubjects. My age was the time when what we love naturally 
flows into verfe. I had pleafure in painting fuch objects 
as forcibly ftruck me; I had a paffion for this kind of painting, 
and if 1 have miftaken paffion for talents, I have erred in com. 
mon with many artiitts who delerve at leaft the indulgence of 
the public. 

¢ The compofing, and the hearing of poetry, gives pleafure 
to evcry man ing proportion to his feniibility. “There are few 
young people who have not written verfes: and there is nota 
tribe of favages in America or Afsica, a herd of barbarians in 
Afia, or a polifhed nation in Europe, without poets and 
poetry. 

¢ The inhabitants of a fertile country, and temperate climate, 
were the firft that cultivated rural poetry : Daphnis and Theo- 
Critus were Sicilians. 

¢ Among happy peapie, whofe employments were embittered 
neither by to: nor anxiety, men who were born with a genius 
for poetry, celebrated the quiet felicity which they enjoyed: 
their theme was their pleatures, of which it was impoiible to 
{peak without {peaking of nature, from whence they were de- 
rived: they were pleated with their condition, of which they 
contemplated the cticumftances ; they felt an intereft in them 
all, and there were no particulars of a paftoral or rural life, 
which they judged uaworthy ef their fong: they had no idea 
of any other nature than that which fupplied their wants, nor 
of any other charaCers or manners than thofe of the relations, 
che friends, and neighbours that were dear to them: their pic- 
tures were as fimple as their manners ; they were juil, though 
they were ruftic; they painted with exactnefs, and even with 
grace, but they painted for themiclves: to fhepherds thei 
poeins were delightful, but they pleaicd Jets thoie who were ac- 
cuftomed to the refinements of artificial life. 

¢ When many finall nations were fwallowed up in one great 
one; when war and luxury fucceeded to the quiet and {impli 
eaty of rural life, the peafants be,an to fuftcr oppreffivn, = 
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and their life aud manners were no Jon. ger the fubjects of 


oetry. 

‘ th thofe {fplendid ages, when genius invented the arts, re- 
fined luxury, and embellifhed cities, the country was forgotten : 
thofe who celebrated its beauties were not heard; and the num- 
ber of thofe who were employed about nature, was too few to 
induce poets to paint her. 

¢ But in the ages of reafon and fpeculation, which fucceeded 
thofe of genius, when the pleafures of luxury were reduced to 
their juft value, when they infpired lefs enthufiafm becaufe they 
were better known, mankind ‘e ame again fenfible to the fe- 
licity of a paftoral life, and confcious of the advantages that 
are derived from agriculture. Agriculture therefore was again 
honoured, and the peace and innocence which attend it were 
regretted. 

* The Sybarites, when they were wearied with their vices 
and intrigues, began to take pleafure in the conteniplation of 
charaéters that were fimple and honcft, and in remarking the 
notions and feelings of men not acquainted with luxury 2 nnd 
art; they became fond of rural pittures, if it was only becaule 
they exhibited objets that were new. 

‘In an age fomething like this, Virgil wrote his Eclogues 
and Georgics. We m. Ly therefore infer, that rural or paftoral 
poetry is cultivated before men are formed into large and po- 
lifhed price a and when the pleafures of fuch focieties begit 
to lofe their relifh. 


‘TI am, ‘oneal fenfible that Italy was not in either of 
thefe fituations when fhe cave us the Aminta, the Phillis of 
Sciro, and the Paftor Fido; but thefe fp jocms are not, in fact, 
of the fpecies in queft ion; ; they are paftorals or aly os name: 
they exhibit neither rural feenes, nor pn manners. In the 
Eclogues of Racan, Secrais, and Fontenelle, it is eat; r to dil- 


T 


cover that the authors have imitated the ancients and Italians, 
and not nature. 

‘Ip our own age, the fimple, the elegant, the melodious 
Metattafio, and the Aboe Frugoni, have produced little picees 
that abound with pictures of the country which are ecually de- 
li; chtful and juft : : Thomifon and Phillios have revived | iforal 
poetry in England, and in ¢ yermany it tas been carried toa de- 
gree of excellence, not known fince Virvil, by Geiner and 


Haller % 


_ © Tt has now loft its ancient ruficitv, and at the fame time 
is free from the Gite a affectation, and f: | 
graced it in the two laft aves. J 
“id manners, though it embelli 
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I have juft mentioned felect their characters indeed, but they do 
not conceal truth in ornament: they difguife nothing, but they 
exhibit every thing in the moft favourable light. They have 
done for their ploughmen and fhepherds, what Racine and Vol. 
taire have done for their heroes; we find our fpecies ennobled 
in eaci, but not exaggerated ; they are fuch men indeed as we 
have never feen, but they are fuch as we flatter ourfelves may 
be found: they are fuch as we want, fuch as men ought to be, 
and fuch as we hope fome men are. 

‘In this age paftoral poetry is enriched in a manner unknown 
to the anticnts. Philolophy has, if we may be allowed the ex- 
preflion, aggrandized and adorned the univerfe; it is nowa 
much more ftriking object than in the ages of ignorance : the 


progrefs ‘of fcience in general, particularly in natural philofo- 


phy, aftronomy, and chemiftry, has made the palace of the 
world, and its inhabitants, better known. As foon as mankind 
found new riches in nature, they began to conceive that they 
might find ftill more, and therefore examined all objects with 
the moft diligent and curious attention. By the union of elo- 
quence and philofophy, phyfics is become an agreeable fludy ; its 
principles have been widely diffufed, and knowledge ts grown 
popular. The language of philofophy, having been thus adopted 
by the world, may, without impropriety, be admitted into 
poetry. Poems may be written which require a very confider- 
ail. knowledve of nature, and their authors may notwithftand- 
ing hope to find readers. “Vhe Englifh and the Germans are 
the fathers of this kind of poetry ; the ancients admired and ce- 
lebrated the country, we admire and fing nature, 

‘ This new fpecies of peetry, however, has its laws, which 
pethaps lie in a fmall compals: it is certainly not without rules 
and principles ; I will not pretend to lay them down, but 1 may 
be permitted to make a few remarks, 

‘ This fpecies of poetry, like every other, ought to move 
the paflions, inculcate truih, convey fentiment, and give plea- 
fure. 

‘ To defcribe what is feen in nature affords an opportunity 
of effeCling all thefe purpofes. Nature is fublime, in the im- 
menfity of the ocean and the fky, in vaft defarts, unbounded 
fpace, and impervious darknefs ; in irrefiftible force, inexhautt- 
ible foecundity, and innumerable beings. She ts fublime in 
great phenomena; earthquakes, volcanoes, inundations, and 
ftorms: fhe is fublime whenever fhe excites aftonifhment oF 
terror. ' She is great and beautiful, when fhe prefents {pace 
of vaft extert, but of which imagination can affign the limits ; 
in rich plains, mountains not craggy and naked, a diverfified 
country, highly cultivated, and abounding with people, which 
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promifes plenty, fecurity, and happinefs: fhe is great and 
beautiful whenever fhe excites admiration and love. 

¢ She is lovely and cheerful in {pace that is bounded but fer- 
tile, in a valley where the verdure is frefh and intermingled 
with flowers, in a hill covered with herbage of different hues, 
jn a garden which luxury has not overloaded with ornamen t. 

and in every fcene by which fhe excites agreeable fenfations, 
and promifes delight. 

¢ Nature is mournful and melancholy when fhe excites few 
fenfations and ideas; when fhe tires the ear with an unvaned 
monotony of found, and the eye with an unbroken uniformicy 5 
when fhe leaves us too much to curlelves ; when fhe ts fs a 
retirement than a folitude ; when fhe neither promifes pleafure 
nor riches. 

‘ The poct who attends to thefe obfcrvations may kn w how 
to give his defcriptions force, and what emotions they will 
excite. 

‘ He fhould however rather paint than defcribe, and his pic- 
_ fhould have one character: he fhould give one fentiment 

e fole poflcilion of his breaft, and all the perts and colours of 
tis picture fhould concur to excite this fentiment. If his fub- 
ject is che pleafing concert of the grove in fpring, he fhould 
mention neither the jay nor the pie; and he fhould forcet the 
coarfe quarrels of peafants, when his fubject is the pleatures of 
a harveit-home. 

* He mutt do for that corporeal nature which ts the object of 
fenfe, what Homer, Taflo, and our beft dramatic poets have 
done for moral nature: he muft exalt and embellifh her, and 
make her interefting. 

* He will exalt nature if he difplays her from time to time : 
the moment when fhe ts fublime ; yr if his plan does not ofte 
permit him to feize thefe moments, he muft occafionally di! iplay 
her beauties and bounty, and interfperfe in his landfcape ideas 
of extended but bounded fpace: this has been done by Ovid in 
his defcription of the Valley of Tempe, by Homer in the Gar- 
dens of Alcinoiis, by Ariofto in the Ifland of Alcina, by Taitlo 
in the Ifland of Armida, and by Milton, ftill better, in his des 
{cription of the Garden of Eden. 

‘ Nature will become ge if fhe is painted in her re- 
lations to fenfitive beings ; fhe will become interetting, if de- 
{criptions are interfperfed with natural and moral truths, with 
ideas that enlighten the mind, with rules of condudt and prin- 
ciples of virtue: fhe will bocenee interefting whenever fhe is 
painted under the influence of the fentiments fhe fhould infpire, 
Whether fublime, great, mournful, poor, rich, agreeable or 
beautiful. 

Kk 3 ‘ A par- 
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¢ A particular attention fhould be given to contrafts, which 
produce the greateit pleafure, if judicioufly ma naged : after pic. 
tures of exceffive heat t, the ‘qhen ould exhibit ftreams of water, 
and the refrefhin o fhades of a foreft. The reader will follow 
with pleafure, and be delichted to take fhelter with him in the 
coolnefs and gloom, from the thirfl ity plains and the burning 
fun. A contraft will always pleafe when it gives the reader a 
new idea, or a new fenfation, at the moment when he fe. 
quires it. 

¢ Contratts of the gay with the beautiful, of the great with 
the agreeable, or of the agreeable with the m elancholy, do not 
produce | lively emotions ; but they pleafe notwithftanding, be- 
caufe they produce variety, of which the author muit by no 
means be {paring. 

‘The contraft that makes the moft forcible impreMon is 
that of the fublime and terrible, “" the beautiful and the 
cay; this however mult be rarely ufed by the poet, becaufe it is 
rarely found in nature, and becaufe whatever is rendered fami 
liar, lofes the effeét of fublimity. 

‘ This power muft be only occafionally exerted, to roufe the 
a a of the reader; after having been impreffed with fear, 
altonifhment, or any other painful fenfation, his fenfibility will 
be more guick, and agreeable impreffions will be more ftrongly 
feit. 

¢ Perhaps a croud both of voluptuous and terrible images 
may fornetimes be introduced with advantage, becaufe they 
wil ginpeil the foul with oppolite powers, and matty it from 
pleafure to prin, and pain to pleafure, by fudden and rapid tran- 
ditions. such an eficét mi ht be produced by the reprefentation 
of a battle fought on a delightful plain, enriched and adorned 
sith all the beauty and Inausiance of the {pring, 

‘ A celeription of the country, / an uninterrupted feries, 
wil tire a reader who is moi enamourcd of the fubjeéc: after 
having gone through your ga noid of Fla idfcapes, he will afk for 
hittory ; he wijl be weary of following you in your folitudes, he 


will be defirous to fee men, and fo metin es to fee them bufy. 


‘ ‘The poet of rur al nature, therefore, muft introduce into 


a 


his land{capes, rural characters, and exhibit their manners and 


employments, their pains and pleafures. But his peafants mutt 
neyer be wretched. In a wretched peafant there is nothing 
that can produce an intereit but mere mifery: he has no more 
fentiments than ideas; his manners are corrupt ;  neceflity 
makes him dithonef%, and he practifes all the“little tricks and 
frauds which nature teachcs to weak animals which fhe has 
weakiy armed. The poet may fomctimes (peak of fuch rue 
but ipcn ke fhould allo fpeak tyr tacm, and very feldom put 
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¢ There are fcattered about the country, rich hufbandmen, 
peafants that live in eale and aay Ss thefe peafants have fenti- 
‘ment and manners. Thefe, fays Cicero, are philofophers who 

ant nothing but theory. Reprefentations of their condition 
and fentiments, cannot but give pleafure to every man of tate, 
that is, to every man who has fenfe, virtue, and knowledge. 

¢ There is one clafs of men of whom paftoral pocts have hi- 
therto faid nothing: the nobles and country gentlemen, fome 
of whom live in their paternal feats, and manage their own 
eftates, and others live in a Jittie convenient country-houfe, and 
cultivate only a few neighbourirg fields. It feems firange to 
me that thefe have not been fubftituted for the fhepherds of ° r= 
cadia and Sicily, imaginary beings, as different from mankind 

as fylphs and falamanders. If Fontenelle had choten the ch:- 
racters of his Eclogues from among this clafs, he might have 
civen them their « lelicacy and wit without vupennt to proba- 
bility : they might have been gallant wiihout being ridicule: IS, 
and they would have interefted the readers more, as they w ould 
have been beings more like themielves, and nearer their con- 
dition. 

‘ The modern country-gentlemen may be confidered as vir- 
tuous and enlightened characters without impropricty 3 they 
are advancing in knowledge every day, and are the happier for 
it A repreientation of the happinefs which is enjoyed by per- 
fons in this clafs, who have a mind well turned, would give 
great pleafure to thofe who are much hurt by the examples of 
juccefsful vice, which are never wanting in great cities. There 
are many men, even of the firft clafs, who feel themfelves e: 
laved by the mere rituals of life, and drudge on in a round « 
dull formalitics, which can gratify no pailion but vanity, at ~ 
expence of eafe and hea'th, and virtue: and there are many 
inhabitants of great cities, who, if they were to fee a — ane 
juft reprefentation of the happinefs enjoyed by the country - 
tleman, would fay to themfelves with a heb, 1 am not io ee p aoe 
ashe, but why fhould I not become fo? 

‘ It feems alfo to be requifice in this ipecies of poetry, that 
the cpifode fhould be fuited to the landfcape. ‘There is an ana- 
logy between our fituations, and the tlate of our minds, and 
the fituations, the phanomena, and the ftate of nature. 

© If an unfortunate wretch is placed amidit naked and cragzy 
rocks, in the ape) of a gloomy forefl, or near a torrent or a 
cataract ; the impreflion that is made by tele tcencs of horroi, 
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increafe the pleafing fenfations that arife from repretentations 
of love. 

There are other analogies which are too manifeft to be 
mentioned : it is fufficient jut to have pointed out this negleét. 

1 fource of new beauties. 

* Sometimes’ the fituation of the perfon, and the nature of 
the fcene, may be contrafted ; pleafure may be furrounded by 
objects of horror, and forrow with the beauties of a terreftria 
paradife: thefe pictures will a& upon the foul with oppofite 
poweis, and produce at once fenfibiity and reflection. 

‘ But defcriptive poetry fhould not only move, it fhould in- 
ftruct. Itis not enough to interfperfe virtuous fentiments, and 
general maxims of lite: the whole fhould be uniformly dire&ed 
to fome end: this will give the performance all the merit and 
beauty it can have, and produce a harmony among all its parts, 
anda unity in the whole. 

‘ My ultimate view has been to infpire our mblefe and 
wealthy citizens with love for the country, and refpect for its 
employments ; and this may be traced in every part of my 
work. 

‘ [ have written Georgics for thofe who are to protect the 
country, and not thefe who cultivate it: I fpeak not to huf 
bandmen, for they would not underftand me. The Georgics of 
Virgil, and even thofe of Vanieres which defcend to more mi- 
nute particulars, c can be of no ufe to the peafant. To give 
him inftructions concerning his employment, in verfe, is to Lae 
bour in vain; but it is of great ufe to apprife thofe whom the 
Jaws have fet over him, of the kindnefs and regard that is due 
to fo ufeful a member of the common wealth. It is particularly 

at this time of great ufe to infpire perfons of the higher claffes 
with a tafte for rural life; for luxury, the arts, a and an infinite 
variety of employments, peculiar to great cities, are now mak- 
ing the country in fome fenfe a “defart. The obleffe are 
not fu ficiently apprifed of the value of that free and 
blameleis life which is to be found in the manfion that is fur- 
rounded by their paternal inheritance: they are fond of being 
bufy and in place ; ; ** We muft be fomething” is an expreilion 
continually in the mouth of thofe who in themfelves are no- 
ring. 

‘My work is naturally divided by my fubject ; there are four 
feafons, and | have made four cantos. Nature in the beginning 
of the Spring 15 gloon ry and majeftic ; fhe foon becomes lovely 
and cay. She is great, beauiiful and ftriking in Summer; 
mournful in Autumn, and fublime and awful in Winter. 

© I have endeavoured to give, to cach of my cantos, the cha- 
racter of the feafon which it defcribes: I have confidered 
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what fentiments the fucceflive phenomena of the various feafons 
would naturally infpire mankind, and thofe fentiments I have 
exprefled. 

‘ Thomfon has, in each of his books or cantos, reprefented 
Nature as fublime and great ; he had more pleafure in the afto- 
nifhing than the lovely: and, perhaps, he found it more eafy. 
All the words that defcribe great phenomena, and the fublime 
of Nature, are poetical, and no other can offer themfelves on 
the fubject ; fo that although the picture fhould be unfinifhed, 
it would {till have an effect. It is much more difficult to ene 
noble common objects, than to paint thofe which are great; it 
is more difficult to animate a landfcape, than to defcribe awful 
beauty. 

¢ Thomfon was not obliged perpetually to recal the attention 
of his reader to the moral which I have propofed : he fung of 
Nature among a people by whom Nature was known and loved ; 
but I fing of her to a nation who either knows her not, or re- 
gards her with indifference. Thomfon {poke to lovers of their 
miftrefs, and he was fure to be heard with pleafure: | am endea- 
vouring to excite a paffion for a fine woman, in the breaft of 
one who has never feen her, by {peaking her praife, and exhi- 
biting her picture. 

‘ [have confined al] my defcriptions to our own climate ; if 
Thad indulged myfelf in thofe of others, [ muft have engrafted 
defcription upon defcription, and I thought it more eligible to 
form epifodes of manners and events, that were fufceptible of 
an intereft, I have fometimes melted down my defcriptions in 
thefe epifodes, fo that they form an eflential part of them; and 
[have fometimes abridged them to make room for fome ef thofe 
fimple verfes, which we love to repeat.in the different circum- 
ftances and fituations of tife. 

‘ [have regretted the want of power to transfufe into my 
work the teautics which Thomfon has {o lavithly fcattered 
through his own: but the defigns of our poems were not the 
fame ; and the difference of the plan naturally produced a dif- 
ference in the conduct: when we have painted the fame objects, 
we have not given them the fame proportions ; and when our 
pictures have been the fame in the drawing, the colouring has 
been different. 

© This little work has been written five or fix years; and I 
would have publifhed it fooner if | had been fatisfied with it: 
fince I determined to publith it I have retouched it with great 
care; and 1 would retouch it perhaps with ftill more, if 1 was 
more fure that it was worth the labour. Whether it is or not, 
I muft learn from the public ; from the public alfo 1 mutt learn 
what further corrections muft be made. I fhall be grateful for 
criticifm : if my work, however, does not rife above mediocrity, 
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criticifm will be ufelets, but, if it is good, it may enable me tg 
render it {till better,’ 

Upon this difcourfe we have not much to remark; the prin- 
ciples it contains are in general fo manifeftly juft, that they need 
neither illuftration nor proof. Something, however, may be ob- 
jected to this Author’s account of the rife of paftoral or rural 
poctry. 

He fays, * that among happy people whofe employments were 
embittered neither by toil nor anxiety, men wno were born 
with a genius for poetry, celebrated the quiet felicity which 
they enjoyed. They contemplated all the circumftances of their 
condition with plealure, and there were none which the 
thought unworthy of their fong.’—To confirm this obfervation 
he remarks, that § the inhabitants of a fertile and temperate cli- 
mate were the firft who cultivated rural poetry, and that Daph- 
nis and Theocritus were Sicilians,’ 

‘This theory, however f{pecious, does not appear to be con- 
firmed by fact. It docs not appear either that the firft poetry 
was paftoral, or that paftoral poetry was ever written by pafto- 
yal charaGters. The great original objects of human. paffion 
were three: /e/f, a mifire/s, and an enemy, thefe naturally pro- 
duced the firft poetry, the fubjects of which were religion, love, 
and war. Men never celebrated their labour: when it was of 
one fpecies it ftood oppofed to pleafure, however eafy. It was 
necefiary, and th anseged fometimes performed, when it was not 
chofen; which alone was fufficient to bring it into difgrace. 
Labour firft began to a confidered as pleating, when it was 
compared with other labour which had more inconvenience and 
fewer advantaces; oi it was confidered in this light, not by 
thofe who performed it, but by thofe who faw it performed. Of 
Daphnis we are told n hin that can be true except that he in- 
vented paitorel, and was a Sicilian; particulars which ftand 
upon no better teiimony than we have of his being the fon of 
the god Mercury, and miraculoufly punifhed with blindnefs, in 
confequence of an imprecation, for being falfe to his miftrefs. 
Of Theocritus we know more; he is faid to have lived in the 
court of Egypt in the time of Ptolomy Philadelphus, and to 
have been born in Syracuie, one of the greateft cities then in 
the world. He was not therefore one of thofe whom this Au- 
thor fuppofes to have celebrated rural life in confequence of de- 
riving happinefs from its employments. Paftoral life itfelf per- 
haps did not exiit till afier the aggregation of {mail nations into 
great: where civil fociety was not familiar with artificial wants 
and the pleafures which atite from fupplying them, the wants 
of nature were not fuppiic <d by tilling the ground, and keeping 

ad thofe ages ‘lived by hunting, oF 
by iach vegetables as the earth produced Without Culture ; ce: 
lives 
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lived ther as we know they do now in countries where what we 
call the improvements of lifc have not taken place, as the ne- 
oroes live in Africa, and the Savages, as we call them, to wham 
we have not yet taught all our miferies and our vices, in North 
America. 

If Sicilian fhepherds or hufbandmen had ever written poetry, 
it would have been upon fuch fubjects as ftruck them in com- 
mon with inen in other fituations : they were lefs likely to ce- 
lebrate hufbandry, or any other rural employment, than any 
other people, for the reafons that have been affigned already. 
Every man rpaainn! thinks better of any labour than that which 
he is obliged to perform ; and thofe who follow the flock or the 
plou; vh for fubfiftence, look round upon the beauties of nature 
with as much indifference as a {mith does upon the tools of his 
fhop. They would probably have celebrated their miftre(s, 
and their fongs of love would of neceffity have exhibited pafto- 
ral images, but they would not theiefore have been paftoral 
poems. Befides, it is not likely that hufbandmen and fhepherds 
had more underftanding or literature in former ages than in 
this; and if, as this Author fays, peafants cannot now under- 
ftand verfe, it is not to be fupy yofed that they could then write 
itt There is, perhaps, poctry where there is no writing, but, 
wherever it is true that poetry cannot be underftood, it is cer- 
tainly true that it cannot be made. 

Paftoral poetry feems to have been firft written when the 
pleafures and employments of fhepherds and hufbandmen de- 
rived value from a comparifon with others ; and the firft pafto- 
ral poets were, probably, thofe who were weary of the plea- 
fures and purfuits of a ci i Such perfons fee the country oc- 
cafionally, in intervals of leifure which they devote to the en- 
joyment of tranquillity “a re! tt ; it then naturally touches them 
with mee re, and they fondly imagine that this pleafure is al- 
ways enjoyed by thoie who alu: AVS behold the fame objects. 

There is one obfervation of this ingenious Author which is 
frongly in favour of the mixed drama, and perfectly coincides 
with the opinion of Dr. Soinfon, in the excellent preface to his 
edition of Shakefpeare. ¢ After the reader, fays the Author of 
The Sesfons, has been imprefled with fear, aftonifhment, or 
any painful paflion, his tentibility will be more quick, and 
lamseable impreffions will be more flronety felt.2 “This remark 
is certainly jult; and perhaps it will be ene equally true, that 
the agreeable fenfation keeping that fenfibility alive, which 
might languith by a long contemplation of objects of the fame 
kind, the mind _ be more touched by diftreis afier the tran- 
{ition than bef 
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{pring, upon a perfon juft recovering from a long and dangerous 
dileafe ; this we have extracted, as it may be detached without 
injury : and, that we may not give our Enplifh Readers wholly 
fuch an entertainment as the fable fays the crane gave to the 
fox, when fhe put the victuals into a glafs veflel with a long 
neck, we have added a tranflation in verte. 
Oui, le Printems, Doris, fes feux, fa force aGfive 

Rappellent dans nos feins la fante fugitive ; 

“Fadts fai vu mes jours s'avancer vers leur fin, 

On art fouvent funejie, F toujours incertain, 

Allott detruire en moi la nature affoiblie ; 

Le retour du Printems me rendit a la vie ; 

‘fe me fentis renaitre & bienté: jans effort, 

Soulive jur ce lit d’eu Sécartoit la mort, 

‘Fe regardat ce ciel, dont la douce influence 

Ranimoit mes reffarts S mon intelligence. 

Soleil, tu me rendis ta penfce S des fens; 

Tu femblois pour mot feul ramener le Printems ; 

Les oifcaux, les z*phyrs, la campagne embellie, 

Tout me félicitoit du retour a la vie ; 

L! femblait qua la mort jarrachois ces objets 

Due jp avois craint long-tems de perdre pour jamais. 

O que Pame jouit dans la convatefcence ! 

Fe ne pouvois rien voir avec indifference ; 

Mes yeux étorent frappés d’un papillon nouveau: 

Ainft que mot, difois-je, il fort de fon tombeau 5 

De fa cendre feconde, i tire un nouvel étre ; 

La nature @ tous deux nous permit de renaitre. 

Sur la fleur du tilleul, fur la rofe ou le thim 

Si je voyois Pabeille enlever fon butin; 

Elle revient, difois-je, evrir fur ce rivage, 

Aprés avoir langui dans un long efclavage ; 

Et moi, je viens m'unir a tant détres divers, 

sit reprendre ma place en ce vajie univers. 

F allots me pénétrer des rayons de l Aurore ; 

fF allois youir du jour avant qu'il put éclore ; 

étois preffe de voir, preffe de me livrer 

Au plaifir de fentir, de vivre & d’admirer. 

Fe treffaillois, Doris, au mament ou ma vie 

Penétrant par degrés dans la fombre étendue 

Démélit les couleurs, &F diflinguoit les lieux : 

Les objets confondus s'arrangeotent fous mes yeux ; 

D’absrd des monts altiers la furface éclairce 

Se préfentoit de lain de vapeurs entourée ; 

Un faifceau de rayons ditaché du foleil 

Couloit rapidement fur Vhorifon vermetl, 
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Et Pafire lumineux 8 élangant dis montagnes, 
Fettoit fes rezeaux d’or fur les vertes campagnes : 
e voyots Selever ces nuages legers 
Oni couvr ent les valions fous leurs flots paffagers, 
Le foleil les changer en vapeur injenfible, 
it reniplir de fplendeur un ciel pur & paifs ble. 
‘admirots Femail frais, Péclat brillant des fleurs, 
La rofee &F Paurore animotent leurs couleurs ; 
Les rayons fe joustent dans tes perles liquides 
Que raffemble la nuit fur les gazons humides ; 
Les vents qui murmursient dans les arbres voifins 
M apportoient les parfums des champs & des jardins ; 
Ils enchantent les fens, F Lame en eft ravie, 
On croit fentir la seve & refpirer la vie. 
enten as tout-a-coup un mélange de voix 
Refouner dans la piaine, eclater dans les bots 5 
Les étres pour jouir reprenoient Dexifience ; 
Pour cclibrer leur jote ils fortoient du filence ; 
Le jeune agrieutteur chantcit, le foc en main, 
Sa maitreffe S jon Dieu, les beautes du matin ; 
Le berger reprenoit les chalumeaux anti ques 5 
La pauvrete contente entonnoit des cantiques 3 
La belante brebis, le taureau mugiffant, 
Vers les monts émailics couroicnt en bondiffant ; 
Les oijeaux deux @ deux, errants dans les bocages, 
Rempliffoient de chants gaits les voutes des ombrages 
Et fur les jeunes fleurs quagitott le zéphyr 
L’infe€te en bourdonnant murmurait fon plaifir. 
O combien ces concerts de la faifon nouvelle, 
Ce tumulte, ces cris, la joie univerfelle, 
Embelliffaient pour mei ? Aurore & le Printems! 
Meciois mon caeur a tous les caeurs contents ; 
fe migalois, Doris, @ cet Etre fupreme, 
Heureux par le bonheur de tant a@ éires qu'il aime 5 
1 jouit dans nes ceeurs, ceft la fa volupt: ; 
Sl jette dans Pefpace un regard de bouté, 
Et parcourt d’un coup d’ceil ces caimpagnes profondcs, 
Pour y voir le plaifir animer tous les mondes. 

The vernal fun with genial influence on 0 
Health, to my breait, dear fugitive! returns 
From Art, declining Nature look’d for aid, 
Declining Nature was by Art betray’d ; 

At Spring’s approach, I lofe difeafe and pain 
And fee] new life impell’d through ev Ty vein ; 
Death, from my bed, in fullen filence flies, 

I fart with j joy, and with a bound I rife, 

J.ook upward, grateful to the a pow'r 
Who rules the fhining, healthful, blifsful hour; 
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Who feems for me to lead the circling {pring 
For me new feelings and new thoughts to bring 
The birds, the zephyrs, groves and flow'ry x 
Hail my return to life and j joy again. 

Theie objects, fading in eternal 1 night, 

Ardent | feize, and {natch them into light. 

No cold indiff’rence now my blood congeals, 
Whate’er my eyes behold, my bofom feels; 

The moth now floats on zephyr’s balmy breath, 
He like myfelf, I cry, returns from death: 

From flow’r to flow’r, now roves th’ induftrious bee, 
He too, I figh, has languifh’d long like me ; 
Once more, like him, the world of life I join, 
One place in this fair univerfe is mine: 

1 look impatient round, with new defire 

Eager to live, to feel, enjoy, admire ; 

‘loo bleft to fleep, | chide the night’s delay ‘ 

And long to meet the morning’s earlieft ray : 
When the faint dawn firft cains upon the fkies, 
And dufky figures in the Jandicape rife, 

With new-born ardour from my couch I ftart, 
Strength in my limbs, and rapture in my heart; 

I watch, attentive, the prevailing light, 

The world emerging from the fhades of night ; 
Now ting’d with colours, now in fhape detin’d, 
It fteals in {weet fucceflion on my mind ; 

‘The mountain’s brow firit drinks the golden die, 
The reft in circling mifts eludes the eye ; 

Next, in a fudden {tream of radiance drown’d, 
The wide horifon glows with crimfon round ; 
And next, the plain, with {catter’d cotts between, 
Refle&s , in fofter tints, a varied green ; 

From winding vales the fleec y cloeds arife, 

Thin, and more thin, diffolving in the fkies ; 
Bright, pure, and peaceful, the celeftial blue 
Difplays all heav’n at once, unveil’d, to view. 
Beneath, the flow’rs in gay profufion blow,» 

The dew, the morning, gives a brighter glow ; 
Tn liguid gems, that trembie on the fpray, 

] fee, with joy, the wanton radiance play ; 

With joy | hee the whifpers of the sale, 

With joy the fragrance that it wafts inhale. 

The breath of life acain my breaft infpires, 

Again duft quickens with celettial fires : 
Unnumber’d voices through the woods and plain 
Pour, in fweet unifon, one blifsful flrain. 

All beings live, to taite wok ihe in fpring, 
Grateful, to {peak the joy tl ey talte, they fing : 
‘Ihe jocund ploughman, as he brealrs the ‘clod, 
Chaunts the gay morn, his miitrefs, and his God ; 
The fhepherd tunes his pipe, 1 reglected long, 
‘Though poor, contented, and tincere the long ; 
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The flocks and herds improve the rural found, 

And o’er the flow’ry turf in gambols bound ; 

‘Through fhades the birds, in pairs, fequeiler’d rove, 
‘The fies re-murmur to the lighs of iove ; 

On confcious flow’ sy that w ave beneath the gale, 

‘The painted infect hums his am’rouvs tale: 

This gen’ral cry, this intermingled found, 

The life and j joy that fpread this tumult round, 

To fpring, to morning, give new charms divine, 

"To ev ry ‘joyful heart, my heart [ join, 

‘The pure fruition of a God it proves, 

Bleit in the blifs of beings that he loves. 

Thus the great pow’r who fills th’ eternal throne 
Claims all our blamelefs pleafures as his own, 

Diffufing goodnefs, as he turns his fight, 

He looks th rough nature, to behold delight. H 
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Hifloire de P Academie Royale de Sciences, Sc. Année 1765. The 
Hiftory of the Royal Acacemy of Sciences at Paris; togeth« 
with the Mathematical and Phytical Memoirs, for the Year 
1765. 4to. Paris, 1768. 

GENERAL Puystcs. 
Memoir I. An enquiry into the general caufe of the heat in fummer, 
and of the cold in w inter. By M. de Mairan. 

ROM the beginning of the world down to our own times, 

it has, we believe, been an opinion held in common both 
by the learned and the ignorant, that the fun is the principal, if 
not almoft the fole fountain of the heat which we enjoy here on 
earth. “Ihe common fenfe of mankind appears, at *r‘t ficht, 
to be grofsly infulted by an vanes to provethatwea_ obliged 
to that glorious luminary, only for avery fmall parto 1¢ heat 


which we experience ; and that the arth potie fies, in ots own 
right, a quantity of fire nof only independent of, b. greatly 
fuperior to, that which we receive from his rays.—Such how- 


ever is the aftonifhing conclufion drawn by the Author of this 
memoir; without much apparent violence, and with as few 
gratuitous aflumptions as are ufually employed in enquiries of 
this nature. 

In the year 1719, M. de Mairan firlt ftarted this opinion : 
and now, after near fifi fty years further « \Gderation of the fub- 
ject, he finds frefh reafons to be fatishe - with the truth of it. 
The proofs which he adduces are founded on a great nume 
ber of phyfical obfervations and mathematical calculations, 
which it would be dificuls to prefent to our Readers within a 
moderate compafs, with any tolerab’e perfpicuity ; but we fhall 
endeavour to gratify, in fome meaiure, the curiolity which we 
may already have excited, by exhibiting a general {ketch of his 
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fyftem, and of the principal mathematical and phyfical data, oy 
which it is founded. 

According to this hypothcfis, the fun, though it preferves 
life and motion throughout the univerfe, and by the obliquity 
of its apparent courfe between the two tropics, is the caufe of 
the viciilitude of feafons which we enjoy, produces thefe effeds 
only by the fuperaddition of a very imall quantity of heat, to 
that already refiding in the earth. In proof of this Opinion, 
M. de Mairan, in the firft place, calculates what would be the 
relative degrees of heat, produced by the fole action of the fun, 
on the days of the fummer and winter folftices, without the 
intervention of any other caufe. If the ratio between thefe two 
different degrees of heat, deduced from mathematical calcula- 
tions founded on the greater or lefler obliquity of direction of 
the, folér rays, and on the longer or fhorter continuance of that 
luminary above the horizon, at thefe two feafons, fhould turn 
out to be exactly, or even nearly proportional to the difference 
between the degrees of heat which we actually experience; the 
fun may then be juftly confidered as the only caufe producing 
them :—but the heats aé?ua/ly obferved at thefe two feafons of 
the year can by no means, he affirms, be reconciled with fuch 
a fuppofition. 

In calculating the different power of the folar rays, in fum- 
mer and winter, in the production of heat, the Author takes 
into confideration every caufe, which can be fuppofed to have 
any poffible influence on the effect. He firft enquires in what 
manner the power of the fun’s rays to heat any particular cli- 
mate is to be meafured ; and confirms the opinion of Newton, 
that it is proportional to their quantity, or to the denfity of the 
folar light, which falls on any given fpace: and as it has been 
objected that the fun’s rays, on being crowded into a lefs fpace, 
may, by their mutual action on each other, produce effedts fu- 
perior to thofe deduced from their mere number, he relates 
fome experiments made with a view to determine this queftion; 
in which the fun’s light was reflected from 1, 2, and 3 mirrors, 
fucceflively, on the bulb of a thermometer ; where it produced 
a dilatation of the included liquor exactly proportionable to the 
number of mirrors employed : from whence the Author experl- 
mentally infers, perhaps on too fall a number of trials, that 
the heat produced by the folar rays is exaétly proportionable to 
their number. He likewife demonftrates, with Halley, that the 
intenfity of the folar heat is in proportion to the fines of the fun’s 
altitude, and not to the fquares of thefe fines ; as had been fup- 
pofed by Fatio. He next confiders the different intenfity of the 
folar light, (or heat,) according as it is more or lefs affected by 
pafling through a greater or-letier portion of the earth’s atmo- 
{phere: and, after taking notice of fome other elements which 
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lay affect the conclufion, he at laft determines that the heat 
produced bv the /ole action of the fun’s rays in fummer, of 
more particularly, on the day of the fummer folftice, in the la- 
titude of Paris, is to that produced by the fame caufe, on the 
day of the winter folftice, as 16;0.ths to 1, or nearly as 17 to 
1. Let us now fee what is the ratio of the real fummer and 
winter heats, as they are deduced from actual obfervation, by 
means of the thermometer. 

We cannot pretend to follow the Author, ftep by ficp, 
through the very minute and complicated difcuffions into which 
he enters, relative to the numerous thermometrical obferva- 
tions, which he has here collected. It will be fufficient to ob- 
ferve that the greateft heat in fummer, taken on a meJium of 
obfervations made at Paris, during 56 years, is to the greatedt 
degree of cold in winter, only as 32 to 31 5 or, more accurate= 
ly, in the ratio of 1026 to gg4.—A refult very different from 
the foregoing. 

For the information of fuch of our Readers as may be unace 

uainted with the conftruction of Reaumur’s thermometer, we 
fhall {top to obferve, that the two laft-mentioned numbers ex- 
prefs the fpaces actually occupied by the liquor in that inftru- 
went, when it is faid to ftand refpectively at 26 degrees above 
0, ahd at 6 degrees below o. When water begins to freeze, 
the liquor contained in this thermometer occupies 1000 {paces, 
or portions of the ball and part of the tube, and is then popu- 
larly faid to ftand at o. In the greateft heat of fummer, indi- 
cated above, it is dilated ;7°;th parts of its whole bulk above 
this freezing point ; and in the greateft cold, or, to {peak more’ 
properly, the loweft heat, of winter, it is contracted 6 fuch 
parts below it. The Author accordingly affumes the numbers 
1026 and gg4, as denoting the actual ratio of thefe two degrees 
of heat to each other *. 


* This is perhaps the moft vulnerable part of the Author's fyftem. 
Reaumur’s degrees, though they aual/y and accurately meafure the 
dilatation of the liquor included in the thermometer, are hypothetical 
with regard to the abfolute, and even to the relative quantity of heat, 
fuppofed to be denoted by them. We are ignorant of the primum fri- 
gidum, or of the actual quantity of fire which any body contains; and. 
m what ratio the thermometer rites or falls, on the addition or fub- 
traction of certain quantities of heat, in the different parts of its feale. 
Neverthelefs, though this uncertainty may affect the Author’s num- 
bers, there ate perhaps data to be had from another quarter, fuflicient 
to render probable this general propofition, that the earth poffefies a 
depree of heat greatly fuperior to that which it receives immediately 
from the fun.—The Author, however, does not prove that this very 
‘terrefrial heat may not be the accumulated produce of the action of 
the fun upon the earth, throvgh a long feries of ages. 
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If thefe calculations and obfervations be juftly founded, i 
will follow, on a comparifon of them with each other, that, if 
the fun were the fole fountain of heat, that which we fee] in 
winter ought to be 17 times lefs than the heat which we expe. 
rience in tee: whereas from actual obfervations we find 
that the degree of heat in winter, at Paris, is only a 32d part 
lefs than the fummer heat: and from hence, and from fome 
other confiderations which we fhall not ftop to particularize, 
it likewife follows that, in fummer, the heat received from the 
fun alone, taken at a medium from the equator to the pole, is 
only the 2gth part of the heat then actually exifting; and, in 
winter, is not much more than the 5ooth part. “Fhe conclu. 
fion to be drawn from hence, and which the Author accord~ 
ingly draws, is, that there exifls in the body of the earth it. 
felf, a permanent principle of heat, intirely independent of, and 
greatly fuperior to, that which it receives from the fun. After 
having thus eftablifhed its exiftence, and afcertained its quan- 
tity, he docs not undertake to affign its caufe, or particular 
fttuation ; but naturally enough coniiders it as proceeding from 
the center of the earth, and exerting its energy im emanations 
tending from that point towards the furface. 

The Author elfewhere fhews, that, fuppofing this central 
fire to be annihilated, and that the fun were to illuminate even: 
two thirds of the globe at once, and to communicate a heat 
equal to that produced by him undér the equator ; his fingle ac- 
tion would produce only a heat exprefled by 20 fuch degrees, of 
which, as we have already obferved, 1000 are required to keep 
water from freezing: fo that without this central fire, the 
earth, notwithftanding the ation of the fun, would be only a 
bard, inanimate and barren block of ice. 

It may appear incredible that fo fmall a difference, as that 
which the Author affigns, between the actual degrees of heat 
and cold, in the fummer and winter feafuns, fhould produce fo 
confiderable a difference in our fenfations. This difficulty, we 
conceive, will in fome meafure be diminifhed, if we confider 
what great alterations are produced on the mind and its fenfa- 
tions, by the fmalleft changes in the bodies which produce 
them. We perceive a different colour or a different tone, 1% 
confequence of the flighteft alteration in the motions or vibra- 
tions of the media of light and found. By the flighteft change 
in the action of the nervous power, pleafure is turned ita 
pain, and reafon is converted into madnefs : and (to apply this 
analogy to the inanimate part of nature) the memorable experi 
ments made at Peterfburgh in 176c, on the artificial produc- 
tion of cold, afford probable grounds to fufpeét that ice, in the 
{malleft degree of cold which will fuffer it to remain in that 
tiate, may contain 520, OF 1000, OF even A arcayed — 
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decrees of heat; and yet it will be converted into water, on the 
addition of 1 fuch degree.—Allow us, only for a moment, to 
confider this ice as pofiefled of fenfidility. What an enormous 
change muit it feel in its whole texture and conititution, on 
this {mall addition! It finds every particle of its rigid, fixed, 
and coherent frame, melting into foftnefs and mobility: and 
all this by the addition of 1 degree of heat, to 500 or 1000 
which it poflefied before. A metal, on the point of fufion, af- 
fords a ftill ftronger i}lufration. 

We are obliged to pals over many curious particulars con- 
tained in this memoir ; and, among others, thofe by which the 
Author proves, from actual obfervations made in different parts 
of the globe, that the intenlity of the greateit fummer heat 
is nearly equal, (allowing for particular and local circum- 
ftances) in every part of the earth, trom the line even to the 
polar circle: a circumftance for which he endeavours to account 
by means ef thefe central emanations ; with regard to which 
we fhall only obferve that M. de Mairan, with preceding thea- 
rilts, fuppofes the carth, in its primitive ftate, to have been a 
fluid or foft mafs; and that its prefent furface is only a cruft 
gradually formed by the action of the folar heat. This cortical 
part he fuppofes to have become thicker and harder in thofe 
parts of the earth where the fun’s power was greate{t. He afe 
firms too that this exterior ba:k muft oppofe the tranfmiffion of 
the central emanations, in proportion to its thicknels, &c. while 
thofe parts of the earth, which have been acted upon by the 
fun’s heat in a lefs degrce, continue more permeable to, and 
enjoy in a greater degree the benefit of, theie central emana- 
tions. We fhall add one obfervation more, deduced from this 
memoir. 

By this hypothefis, the Author puts us out of pain for the 
well-being of the fuppofed inhabitants of Saturn and Mercury, 
who, according to the old fyftem, feem not to be placed in the 
moft agreeable fituation, with regard to heat and cold. Former 
theorifts, and particularly Newton, who have looked upon the 
fun as the fole fountain of heat, have juftly, on that fuppofi- 
tion, calculated that, in the former of thefe planets (whofe dif- 
tance from the fun is ten times greater, and confequently the 
folar heat there 100 times lefs than that of the earth) our water 
would conftantly remain in a frozen ftate; and that in the 
latter, which is 2 or 3 times nearer to the fun than our earth, 
it would be inftantly converted into vapour. Thefe circum- 
{tances are fuficient, according to our Author, to overturn the 
fyitem of a plurality of worlds, which in every other point 
leems to be fo well eftablifhed.—For our parts, we have been 
accuftomed to get over this difficulty, by refting oa our igno- 
rance of the temperaments or bodily conititutions of thefe fame 
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Saturnians and Mercurials. And as a great latitude of cOnjec. 
ture may be allowed with regard to thefe ftrange perfonages, 
who live at fuch a diftance from us, we have fuppofed that the 
materials of which their bodies are conftruéted, and the fenfibj. 
lity of their nerves—if they have any nerves—are different from 
thofe of the inhabitants of the earth: fo that, to a Morty. 
fial, a bafon of our melted lead might prove a cooling and re- 
frefhing beverage; while a piece of the coldeft ice of Siberia 
might burn the chops of a Saturnian. But M. de Mai. 
ran’s hypothefis prevents our indulging any longer in fuch 
violent conjectures. Had Mercury no other heat than that 
{mall portion which, according to this fyftem, he receives from 
the fun, his furface would be covered with eternal frofts: nor 
does Saturn fuffer in the leaft, -by his great diftance from that 
Juminary. The central emanations fet every thing to rights; 
as the external cruft of thefe, and of al] the other planets, is 
more or lefs permeable to the native, central fire which they 
contain, exacily in proportion to their greater or iefs diftance 
from the fun: {fo that the heat in all the planets, from Mercu 
to Saturn, is nearly equal; and we muft now confider the fun, 
zs reduced and degraded, by this fyftem, from the honourable 
function of prime and fole difpenfer of heat, to the more humble 
effice of a regulator. 

Memoir II. On the duration of the fenfations excited in us, 
through the organ of fight. By the Chevalier D’ Arcy. 

The impreffions made by fenfible objects on our organs, con- 
tinue to affect the mind, fome time after the objects which pro- 
duced them have ceafed to act upon them. This circumftance 
has been more particularly attended to in the cafe of wi/ible ob- 
jects: though we could offer inftances of this protraéted fenfation, 
produced by the objects of the other fenfes. When a firebrand, 
or other luminous body, is turned round with a fufficient velo- 
City, it is well known that we perceive a compleat ]uminous 
circle ; not becaufe the eye involuntarily and imperceptibly fol- 
lows, or can poffibly follow the Juminous body in its circular 
courfe * ; but becaufe the impreffion made by the body in any 
one point of its revolution continues to be felt till it has re- 
turned to the fame point again; or, in other words, becaufe 
the fenfation furvives, during a certain {pace of time, the caufe 
which produced it. To difcover the quantity of this interval 
of time is the intention of the Author of this memoir. 

For this purpofe M. D’Arcy invented a machine, which we 
fhall not here {top to defcribe particularly. It may be fufhicient 


* A continued light will be feen in any fingle part of the courfe of 
the revolving luminous body, even when the eye 1s fixed, or confined 
t@ che fight of that pert only, by viewing it through a {mall on 
only 
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only to obferve that it was fo conftruted, as to meafure, with 
due accuracy, the duration of the revolution of a red-hot 
coal, or other luminous body, fixed to one of the extremities 
of it. By repeated experiments made with this machine he 
found that, when the luminous body made a compleat revolu- 
tion in 8 thirds of time, it prefented to the eye the appearance 
of acompleat circle of fire; and from thence concludes, that 
the fenfations excited by light continue to affect the mind dur- 
ing the 7th part of a fecond, after it has ceafed to act upon the 
organ: for when the body took g ¢hirds of time in performing 
its revolution, an evident difcontinuity or interruption was ob- 
fervable in different parts of the luminous circle. 

From thefe and other experiments made with this machine, 
this fingular conclufion may be drawn ; that if an opaque body 
were to pafs before the eye, with fuch a velocity as to move 
through a {pace equal to its own diameter, in lefs time than the 
duration here affigned to the fenfation of fight, that is, in lefs 
than 8 thirds of time, the body would not be perceived by: the 
eyee The Author afterwards relates fome experiments made 
with coloured bodies ; the refult of which may, @ priori, be na- 
turally deduced from the preceding. A circular plane, half of 
which was painted blue, and the other half yellow, being turn- 


_ ed round with great velocity by his machine, produced the ap- 


pearance of an uniform green. ‘The impreflions excited on the 


| fenfe by the two colours, though acting on the organ in fuccef- 


fon, were, on account of their duration, prefent to the mind 
at the fame time ; and accordingly excited the fame idea which 
would have been produced by the actual mixture of the two co- 
lours. In like manner, another difk, on which he painted the 


_ feven colours of the folar /pec?rum, excited by its revolution the 
_ idea of a furface of an uniform, but fomewhat imperfect white. 


We pafs over feveral obfervations relating to fome varieties 


_ occurring in thefe experiments, as well as the Author’s fuggef- 
_ tions with regard to fome new objects of enquiry ; particularly, 
_ whether the various intenfities of light, and the fuppofed diffe- 
_ tent velocities which have by fome been attributed to the diffc- 


tently coloured rays, would affect the duration of the fenfa- 
tions ; and what varieties may be produced by the different fen- 
ibility of different obfervers. He feems to think the determi- 
nation of fome of thefe queftions, notwithftanding the {mallnefs 
of the quantities concerned, to be of importance with regard to 
the accuracy of aftronomical obfervations ; and inftances, as a 
proof of the juftice of this opinion, the celebrated difcovery of 
the Nutation of the earth’s axis, which refults from obferva- 
tions of a quantity fo fmall as 18 feconds in g years: but the 
cafes, we apprehend, are by no means parallel, 
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Memorr Ill. Objervations made at Solfatara, near Napkes, By 
M. Fougeroux de Bondaroy. 

This remarkable place, formerly known by the names of 
Forum Vulcanj, Phlegrai Campi, Sc. has attracted the attention 
of many philofophers. Several obfervations have been made on 
this fpot by Monf. Geoffroy, the Abbe Nollet, M. de ia Con. 
damine, and the Abbé Mazeas, part of which are repeated jn 
this memoir: but they are here illuftrated by figures, to which 
are joined feveral new obfervations peculiar to the Author, 
principally relative to the formation and effects of Vulcanoes, 
and to the chemical procefies which have, for many ages pat, 
been carried on, both by nature and art, at this place. 

Solfatara is a natural bafon about 1200 feet long, and 809 
feet broad, formed by mountains which nearly furround it; and 
has all the appearance of a ruined vulcano, in the laft flage of 
its exittence, but not yct extinguifhed. “Towards the middle 
of it, the earth founds hollow under the feet, and on letting a 
Jarge ftone fall upon it, a noife is produced refembling the re- 
port of acannon. In feveral parts of this bafon are little open- 
yngs or fidures, through which fmall {tones are thrown up, with 
fome degree of force, and from whence proceeds a {moke, at- 
tended with a heat fuficient to burn the hand ; but not confl- 
derable enough to {et dre to fulphur, with which the earth is in 
fome places impregnated to a fourth, and even a half of its 
whole mafs. “Lhe manufacture of this commodity was carried 
on in this place fo long ago as the time of Pliny. [See Hifor. 
Natur. lib. 35. cap. 15.) The Author minutely defcribes its 
prefent ftate, as well as the manufacture of alum, which is ex- 
tracted from the ftones that abound in this place, and cn which 
nature has performed the preliminary procefs of calcination. 
But the moit remarkable produdtion of this place is a falt, which 
fublimes through the fiflures abovementioned, into pots placed 
over them, inverted; where it is detained and collected, and 
which the natives affirm to be fal ammoniac, | 

Difficult as it may hitherto have appeared, to canceive from 
whence the volatile alcali, which is one of the two conftituent 
principles of that falt, draws its origin, in a place where there 
is no animal or vegetable matters to furnifh it ; the Author's 
experiments and obtervations afford juft grounds to believe that 
the falt of Salfatara is of the fame nature with the true fal am- 
moniac, which we receive from Egypt, and which is a factitious 
fubftance, procured by fublimation from the foot of the dung of 
camels and other animals. Neverthelefs, authors of the greateft 
credit, either mifled by the love of fyftem, or not having had 
opportunities to analyfe the fubftance naturally fublimed at Sole 
fatara, have affirmed it to be nothing more than a mere fofhle 
fea-fult, elevated by fubdterrancan heat, and affording won 
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eryftals after diffolution and evaporation. This was the opi- 
nion of Geoffroy, which is maintained likewife by the intelli- 
ent and more modern authors of the Encyclopedie: and Car- 
cheufer denies even the exiftence of any native ammoniacal falt 
whatever. ‘© Nunquam,’ fays he, § fal ammoniacum nativum, vul- 
gari Jimile, in ullo terrarum angulo repertum fuit, Sc.’ We fhall 
ive fome of the leading characters by which the Author efta- 
blifhes its exiftence at Solfatara ; leaving to the philofophical 
chemifts to difcover the particular origin of its volatile alcaline 
principle. We fhall only ftop to hint, that we have obferved fome 
modern chemifts naming certain foffile fubftances as capable af 
furnifhing it, by the affiftance of fire, without the admixture of 
any animal or vegetable matter; particularly foffile coal; cre- 
taccous, calcareous, and other earths mixed with pyrites, or the 
marine acid; and even fron: any or all of which may be fup- 
fed to exiftin this place. An inguiry into the manner in 
which fal ammoniac is produced by nature, is not a matter of 
mere Curiofity, but of importance fufficient to deferve the ate 
tention of the practical chemift, as well as of the philofopher : 
as will readily be acknowledged by thofe who are acquainted 
with the many ineffectual attempts, which have been made in 
this kingdom, to produce the true fal ammoniac, at a lefs ex- 
pence than that at which it is procured from Egypt.—But to re- 
turn to the Author’s proof of the identity of the native and fac- 
titious falt. | 
The falt of Solfatara fublimes into the pots, in the form of 
needles, It affects the tongue with a brifk, acrid tafte, exactly 
fimilar to that of the common fal ammoniac. In the act of dif- 
folution in water, it produces a degree of cold even fuperior, 
as the academicians at Naples affirm, to that caufed by the laft- 
mentioned falt. The folution, after evaporation,: fhoots into 
fimilar vegetations. Like it, this falt being laid on a red-hot 
coal, is entirely diffipated, without any prévious fufion; and 
the vapour ftrikes the nofe with the peculiar pungency of the 
volatile alcali. Finally, the Author having added fome foffil 
fixed alcali to a folution of this falt, the fame volatile alcaline 
vapour arofe ; and having evaporated the liquor, he obtained 
cubical chryftals, as well as others of a different figure; but 
which were both true fea-falt, formed by the union of the marine 
acid with the fixed alcali which had taken the place of the volatile 
alcali. This native falt therefore contains, according to the 
Author, a volatile alcali combined with the marine acid, and 
therefore differs not from the true fal ammoniac. He might, 
however, have placed the truth of this conclufion out of all 
doubt, had he atually collected the volatile alcali, by the well 
known procefs by which it is procured from the true /a/ ammo- 
wiac ; and by other experiments might have difccvered whether 
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any other fubftances are combined with thefe two Principles 
befides fome which he mentions, and which have poflibly con. 
tributed fo long to difguife its true nature. 

Memorr LV. Objervations on a coal-mine, which has continued 
burning for a long time paft. By the fame. 

Our own country furnifhes many inftances of this kind. The 
mine, which is the fubject of this memoir, is fituated at St. 
Genis, near the city of St. Etienne in France, and has been 
on fire for the {pace of 100 years paft. The ground is burnt to 
a confiderable extent, and in different parts of it are {piracles, 
or openings, through which a hot vifible vapour afcends in the 
day, and a flame is faid to be fometimes perceived rifing in the 
night; the heat at all times being fufficient to be employed in 
fome articles of the cookery of the neighbouring peafants. The 
Author relates fome ineffectual and ridiculous attempts which 
have been made to extinguifh this fire, by cutting trenches 
round it; and a propofal of extinguifhirg it by water. He ap- 
prehends danger to the neighbouring cities of Chambon and St. 
Etienne, from the progrefs of this undermining ‘ire, ina coun- 
try where the vein of coal is very rich and exte ifive ; and pro- 


poles the ftopping up all the communications wi 9 the external 


air, as one of the mo:: probable means to extin¢ uifh it. 

Memoir V. Botaiici! md meteorological obf-rvations made at 
Denainvilliers, in the Year 1764 By M. Du Hamel. 

We find nothing obfervable in, this meteorological journal; 
nor, for the fame reafon, fhall we make any extraé from fome 
fhort phyfical obfervations, with which this clafs is termi- 
nated, 

ANATOMY. 

Memorr I. and II. On the circulation of the blood ia the liver 
of the fatus. Second and third memars. By M. Bertin. 

In the memoirs for the year 1753, M. Bertin firft propofed 
his new theory on this fubjeét. He endeavoured to prove, in 
oppofition to the opinion of the moft celebrated anatomifts, that 
the liver of the fatus, in utero, receives the greateft part of its 
blood from the umbilical vein; that this vein forms two 
branches, one of which enters into the wena cava, and the other 
into the vena porta; and that the blood moves in this vein 
through the liver from the left to the right hand, though, ac- 
cording to the common opinion, it is fuppofed to follow a con- 
trary direction: but that, at the inftant of birth, on the, liga- 
ture of the umbilical chord, the umbilical vein lofing its for- 
mer office, the blood in the vena porta turns back, in order to 
enter into the veflels of the umbilical vein, which it fills by 4 
communication eftablifhed between them, and in which the 


blopd afterwards flows, tl! the death of the fubject, in a di- 
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seQion abfolutely contrary. to that which it followed in the 
tus, or from right to left *. 

In this fecond memoir the Author further profecutes this fub- 
ject, and with great anatomical precifion defcribes the courfe of 
the hepatic veins, and particularly certain branches or canals, 
hitherto unknown to anatomifts, which he has difcovered, and 
which form an immediate communication between thefe veins 
and the branches of the vena porta or the umbilicais. He draws 
feveral confequences from this ftructure, and indicates the re- 
fources which nature has by thefe means provided, with regard 
‘to the diforders of the liver. 

Of thefe communicating canals, which are from 2 to 5 lines 
in length, and about a line in diameter, the Author has con- 
{tantly difcovered 4, 5, and fometimes 6, in different fubjects ; 
but he is confident that their number is much larger. By their 
means, he obferves, we may eafily conceive in what manner 
the circulation is carried on, for feveral years, in the liver, ale 
though its glandular fubftance be obftructed, and become hard, 
or nearly {chirrous, and when the motion of the blood through 
the capillary ana/tomofes is, by thefe means, entirely fupprefled. 
He concludes with this confolatory reflection, that on this dif- 
covery of thefe larger anaffomofes, or communicating canals, we 
may hereafter treat the diforders of the liver arifing from thefe 
obftructions, with greater and better founded hopes of fuccefs. 

In the third memoir M. Bertin returns to the confideration of 
the manner in which the circulation is carried on, in the liver 
of the fatus, before and after its birth: but a relation of the 
Author’s minute enquiries into the ftru€ture and difpofition of 
the veflels concerned ; their different capacities ; the refpective 
velocities of the blood flowing through them, and many other 
objects by which he endeavours to eftablifh his theory, would 
lead us too far into a fubjedt, interefting only to a few; to 
whom, hefides, we could not render our account intelligible, 
within the compafs which we can allot to an article of this 
Nature, 

Memorr III. Okfervations on an aneurifm attended with fome 
very fingular ctrcumftances, By M. Petit. 

The relation of rare cafes or events in medicine and furgery 
is undoubtedly of ufe; efpecially when the fymptoms, or the 
appearances on difleGtion, lead to a knowledge of the nature of 
the difeafe, and indicate the proper method of treating it, or 
put us on our guard againft its bad effects. Although the fin- 
gularity of fuch cafes affords a prefumption that, as they have 
feldom been obferved, they will probably feldom occur; yet the 
very infrequency, which renders them fingular, renders the 


* Hiftoire de Acad. 1757. Page 487, Edit. in 7. 
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knowledwe of them more ufeful to the praétiti ner, who may 
happen to meet wit): an inftance of a fimilar nature, and may 
happily avail himfelf of the lights held out to him, by a pre. 
ceding obferver, on a ¢./2 totally new to /iiri. For thefe reg. 
fons we fhall endeavour to give the fub‘tancc of the prefent ar- 
ticle ; not only as containing a phyfiological curiofity, but as it 
prefents us with a view of a fituation attended with the mat 
imminent danger, without carrying the leait appearance of it, 

M. Veillard perceived a fmall tumor under his right jaw, 
which in three months had acquired the fize of a pigeon’s egg, 
and which, from its pulfation and other evident fymptoms, was 
pronounced, by M. Petit and others confulted, to be a true 
aneurifm, formed in the trunk of the right carotid artery, where 
it feparates into its two principal branches. Frequent bleedings 
and a moft exact revimen were prefcribed, and the utmoft tran. 
guillity both of mind and body earneftly recommended te the 
patient. In this courfe he perfifted three months; when the 
tumor was reduced to half its fize. He now therefore gave up 
al] attention to regimen: neverthelefs the tumor continued to 
diminifh, and finally difappeared; Jeaving no other inconve- 
niencies than a difficulty or ftammering in his ipeech, an ha- 
Ditual flux of faliva, and an inability to put his tongue out of . 
his mouth, In this ftate the patient lived feven years, and was 
carried off, after appearing for three or four days like a perfon 
who was drunk, by a fit of an apoplexy, immediately caufed by a 
Tupture of fome of the blood-veflels of the brain-; but whofe 
yemote caufe appears, from the Author’s account, to have had 
its origin above feven years before: the aneurifm having only 
been the firft wi/ible effet of it. 

On diffeétion, the cavity of the right carotid artery was 
found to be intirely obliterated, and its large trunk converted 
into a ligament of 2 lines diameter, from the place of its origin 
out of the fubclavian, to the feat of the tumor; which was be- 
come likewife a very {mall, hard knot, without any cavity. But 
another aneurifmal tumor, full of hardened blood and a fatty 
matter, (the exiftence of which the Author could not before 
even fafpect) was difcovered at the loweft part of the carotid, 
where it fprings from the fubclavian ; by the enlarged capacity 
of which, and the confequent diminution of the motion of the 
blood, he accounts for the gradual obliteration of the whole ca- 
vity of the artery above it. After this accident, all the blood 
which was fent into the head was obliged to pafs only through 
the left carotid and its branches ; except a fmall part of it which 
would enter the correfpondent branches of the right carotid, by the 
well known auaflomsjzs between them 3 where it would move 1m 
a kind of retrograde courfe down towards the main trunk 5 find- 


ing the paflage of which abfolutely clofed, it would — 
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diftend all the branches above it, at the place of their conflux, 
and form the aneurifmal tumor fiuft obferved under the jaw ; 
which may be confidered as a cul-de-fac, the blood contained in 
which muft foon ftagnate, gradually part with its ferum in the 
adjacent cellular membrane, diminifh in bulk, and finally in 
great mealure be expelled by the natural elafticity of the coats 
of the arteries; which would afterwards grow tagether, and 
form the little knot which was found, on diffection, in the 
place where the aneurifm had formerly been obferved. Thus 
the firft aneurifmal tumor was only a confequence of the con- 
cealed aneurifm below it, and did not appear till the trunk of 
the right carotid had been actually clofed up, by the caufes 
afioned. 

The Author more eafily accounts for the other fymptoms. 
The blood flowing flowly and with difficulty through the 
abovementioned numerous and fmal! anaffomofes, parted with a 


‘greater proportion of its ferofity in the neighbourhood of the 


falival glands, and thereby increafed the quantity of their dif- 
charge. To the fame retarded motion of the blood he attri- 
butes the difficulty of fpeech, and the patients inability to put 
his tongue out of his mouth: as it is neceflary to the proper 
adtion of a mufcle, that the blood fhould have a free courfe 
through it. The caufe of the laft and fatal fymptom is ftill 
more evident. On the obliteration of the trunk of the right 
carotid, the left now carried nearly all the blood which had 
formerly flowed through both thefe arteries. Its trunk and 
— were accordingly found confiderably diftended ; and as 
the coats of thefe branches, as foon as they enter the fkuil, be- 
come as thin and weak as even thofe of the veins in other parts 
of the body, itis not wonderful that, being “till further dilated 
and weakened by the increafed quantity of the blood, they 
fhould at laft yield to its diftending force, and burft, and over- 
flow the brain. Under thefe circumftances, the life of M. 
Vieillard, during fix or feven years, may be faid to have hung 
by a fingle thread ; and it is rather wonderful that that thread 

did not fnap much fooner. | 
The principal practical inference which we would draw from 
this cafe (on which we have been thus particular, that we might 
ake ourfelves underftood) is that, fhould a fimilar cafe occur, 
the furgeon fhould not be lulled into a ftate of fecurity, dange« 
rous and perhaps fatal to the patient, by the deceitful difappear- 
ance or diminu:tion of a fimilar aneurifm of the carotid artery : 
as it appears from hence at leaft highly probable that, in fucha 
cafe, the artery is become actually impervious, and the patient’s 
life in the utmoft danger from that circumiftance, at the very 
time when all apprehenfions of danger are vanifhed, in confe- 
quence 
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quence of the difappearance of the tumor. To this we thal] 
add an obfervation of the author, that in a cafe of this kind 
fome hopes may be entertained of preventing its fatal termina. 
tion, or at leaft of protracting the life of the patient, by leffen- 
ing the mafs and momentum of the blood by frequent venefeétion 
and other evacuations, and by a moft fcrupulous attention to 
all the non-naturals; in order to maintain a kind of artificial 
equilibrium, between the power of the heart, and the weakened 
refiftance of the branches of the remaining carotid. And that 
this is practicable appears from hence ; that M. Vieillard, pof- 
fefled only of one carotid artery, and unconfcious of the danger 
of his fituation, furvived the obliteration of the other, durin 
feveral years; and that his death was likewife probably accele- 
rated by a change in his manner of life: as he had, not long 
before that cataftrophe, exchanged the quict of the country for 
the buftle of Paris. 

Memoir. 1V. A Continuation of the Hiftory of Inoculatisn, 
fromthe Year 1758%0 1765. Third Memsr. By M, de la Con- 
damine. 

M. de la Condamine here continues his patriotic endeavours 
to recommend the practice of inoculation, and to an{wer the 
objections which have been raifed againft it, in France and, 
elfewhere. He is at great pains to fhew the falfity of many in- 
jurious and ridiculous reports, tending to difcredit this operas 
tion, which have been induftrioufly propagated in different parts 
of Europe ; particularly thofe which are brought to prove that 


the diftemper given by inoculation does not fecure the patieng, 


from having the fmall-pox a fecond time. It appears that the 
facts alledged in fupport of this charge depend on the teftimony 
of ignorant nurfes, unqualified practitioners, and lay- brothers, 
who have not diftinguifhed between the chicken-pox and the 
fmall-pox ; or, in other cafes, that the patient had not received 
the genuine difeafe, from inoculation. In 1765 twelve thou- 
fand livres were depofited in the hands of a perfon at Paris, in 
order to be delivered to any one who could produce a fingle 
inftance of a perfon’s having been attacked by the fmall-pox, 
after having received that diftemper by inoculation: buft, not- 
withftanding the celebrated cafe of the Dutchefs of Boufflers, 
the money {till * remains in the hands of the depofitary : al- 
though reports have been raifed that it had been demanded by 
Dr. Gatti, who inoculated that Jady, and who appears to us ta 
have been the perfon who originally depofited it. 

On this head M. de la C, attacks the fix members of the fa- 
culty of Paris, who in their printed report delivered in, againit 


* This paper was read in 1765, but was not publithed till 1768. 
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inoculation, affirm that the Author refufed to accept the pro- 
pofition which they made him, to caufe himfelf to be inocu- 
lated, ‘in order to prove demon/firatively,’ fay thefe excellent 
reafoners, * that inoculation will produce no effect ona perfon 
who has already had the fmall-pox.’ From this propofed mode 
of demonftratively determining the point in difpute, by a fingle 
experiment, our readers will judge of the depth of thefe anti- 
inoculating doctors ; who, we likewife find, looked upon an 
acceptance of this challenge, as a generous and patriotic a&. In 
anfwer to this charge, M. de laC. proves, from the Adercure de 
France, that he accepted this propofal, under condition, how- 
ever, that his antagonifts would be determined by the event; 
and owns that he thereby expofed himfelf we think, juftly, to 
the railleries of the public. Indeed we are at a lofs to deter- 
mine whether the challenge itfelf, or the ferious acceptance of 
it, at this time of day, was more ridiculous. An anfwer, we 
are here told, is preparing by a fociety of phyficians in London, 
to the report of this medical committee. If we may judge from 
this fpecimen of their reafoning, our countrymen do them toe 
much honour. 

In this country, where the fafety and utility of this practice 
aré-fo well underftood, we think it fuperfluous to extract any 
of the author’s arguments and calculations in favour of it: nor 
fhall we follow him in his hiftorical account of its late and pre- 
fent ftate in different parts of Europe. Asa matter of curiofity 
only, we fhall obferve that, in France, notwithftanding. the 


‘ingenious Author’s public-fpirited endeavours to recommend it, 


its progrefs appears, even from his own account, to be very 
flow. Dr. Gatti’s lift, he affirms, of thofe inoculated by him 
at Paris, mounted in 1763 to near 100 perfons, and in 1765, 
had rifen on the whole, to near 200. Other phyficians at Paris 
have at leaft doubled this number ; which is far from being equal 
to that of thofe who have been inoculated in the other parts of 
the kingdom, during the fpace of /even or eight years patft. 

In the remaining part of this memoir, the Author takes notice 
of two objections which have been made to this practice, fince 
the publication, of his preceding memoir. The firft is of a 
geometrical nature, and was propofed by M. D’Alembert, in 
his Opufcules. It is founded on the different proximity of the 
two rifks incurred by two perfons; one of whom undergoes the 
@peration, and the other takes his chance of efcaping the natu- 
ral diftemper : the firft of which rifks is prefent, or near at 
hand, and the other poffibly at a diftance. We thall pafs over 
M. de la C’s obfervations on this objection; efpecially as the 
Author of it terminates his work by protetting that he fhould 


look upon himfelf as culpable towards féciety, if he had any 
de- 
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defign of difluading from a practice which, in his opinion tend, 
to public utility. 

The other objection is of a more fingular nature, and in hig 
anfwer to it, M. dela C. addrefies himfelf to a celebrated phy- 
fician at Vienna, (we fuppofe, Dr. De Haen) by whom, we 
imagine, it has been propofed. * Inoculation is ufelefs,’ it js 
faid, * fince the natural {mall-pox is no longer dangerous, and 
the method of treating is brought to fuch a degree: of perfec. 
tion, efpecially at Vienna, that the patient’s life, under the care 
of an able phyfician, is in no danger fromit.’ To this ftate of 
the cafe M. dela C. oppofes the recent fatality of the fmali-pox 
at Montpelier, even under the eyes of the celebrated facult 
of that place, where it carried off half the children who 
were feized by it; its ravages at Berlin, where it deflroyed 
three fourths ; and its fatality at Thouloufe in 1764, where it 
proved mortal to almoft ail the adults attacked by in «J 
know but one phyfician in the world,’ fays the Author, ¢ who 
deceived by a fortunate courfe of practice, during fome benign 
periods of this contagion, dares to advance fo ftrange a para+ 
dox.” The Author then, in an animated fally, apoftrophifes 
this celebrated anti-inoculator, and with the licence which that 
figure allows, calls upon him to avert the fate of the arch-dut- 
chefs, Mary-Elizabeth, who in 1763 fell a victim to this cruel 
difeafe: but fuddenly recollecting himfelf, with a gue voinje? 
he reprefents the Auftrian profeflor, bewailing the temerity of 
his promifes and the infufficiency of his art. 

Memoir V. An Inquiry into the Caufe of the Pulfation of the 
Arteries. By M. de Lamure. 

The fingular opinion maintained in this memoir, may pro- 
bably be new to the generality of our medical readers, notwith- 
ftanding an hypothefis refembling it in fome refpects, though 
differing from it in others, was formerly propofed by Weit- 
brecht, in the memoirs of the imperial academy of fciences at 
Peterfburgh. The pulfation of the arteries in the human body 
has long, and almoft univerfally, been attributed to the lateral 
prefiure of the fucceflive columns, or waves of blood, thrown 
into them and fuddenly diftending their yielding coats, at each 


fyfole or contraction of the heart. The proof of this dilatation 


has hitherto been fuppofed to be juftly founded.on the teftimony 
of two of our fenfes: asthe ftroke of the artery, in its dia/ftole, 
is not ofly felt by the finger, but its dilatation, or expanfion 
beyond its natural diameter, it has been thought, may, even 
in the fmaller arteries, be plairly diftinguifhed by the eye. Ne- 
verthelefs, the ingenious Author of this memoir abfolutely de- 
tries that the blood impelled into the cavities of the artezics, at 
each /j/tole or contraGtion of the heart, produces any /en/ible cn- 
largement 
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largement of them; and affirms that the motion felt and feen, 
at the time of their diaffole, is of a very different nature; and 
depends on a different caufe. 

He firft attempts to prove this new doctrine from reafonings, 
4ndthofe too founded on faés allowed by thofe who maintain 
the common opinion. According to the experiments and cal- 
culations of Monf, Sauvages in particular, (Pulfus & circula- 
tions theoria, p. 18.) the diameter of an artery in its ftate of 
dilatation, does not exceed its diameter when ina ftate of con- 
traction, more than an Soth part, or more than in the ratio of 
81 to 80.. Now applying this calculation to an artery, whofe 
diameter in its /y/fole is one tenth of a line, its dilatation in its 
diafiele, willnot amount to the 8ooth part of a line, or, to be 
more accurate, will be equal only to feven 10,ooo0th parts of a 
line: 2 motion too fmall, according to the author, to be per- 
ceived by the eye during the time of the diaffole of an artery ; 


" as it is 5 times flower than that of the minute hand of a watch, 


whofe motion neverthelefs, during an equal {pace of time, is 
too flow to be perceived by the moft piercing fight :—and yet 
the pulfation of fuch a fmall artery ts evidently diftinguifhable. 
The Author goes further, and exprefies a doubt, whether any 


*unprejudiced obferver can juftly affirm that he has ever perceiv- 


ed the dilatation even of the Jarger arterics, or of the orta 


itfelf. 
But the Author does not reft the trueh of his hypothefis on 
reafonings alone. He has had recourfe, as is too ufual with 


ythefe gentlemen, to experiments made on living animals; 


which convinced him that the blood, impelled into the arterial 
fyftem by the action of the heart, is not the caufe of the pulfa- 
tion of the arteries. He endeavours to evince the truth of this 
conclufion by experiments made on dogs, in the prefence of 
competent witnefles, whom he names. We fhall relate only 
the firft. Two tight ligatures having been made on the crural 
artery, at more than an inch diftance from each other, the pul- 
fation of the artery appeared, both to the fight and touch, to 
be as ftrong in the fpace intercepted between them, as it was 
above them: and that all communication with the blood fent 
from the heart was prevented by the ligatures, was rendered 
evident by cutting the artery through between them; when not 
a drop of blood iflued out. It would carry us too far to relate 
fome varieties which occurred in the other experiments, and 
which were not altogether fo decifive : though the Author re- 
conciles them all with each other, and with-his fyftem. 

It is high time to give a fhort fketch of the Author's opinion 
concerning the true caufe of the pulfe. ‘This phenomenon, 
according to him (and indeed according to Weitbrecht’s imper- 
fet and incenfiftent hypothefis) is produced by the actual /oco« 
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motion or difplacement of the whole body of the artery, raifed’ 
out of its place, and ftriking the finger applied to it. This 
motion of the intire artery, he affirms, is not produced in con. 
fequence of the propulfion of the blood into its cavity ; but is 
fimilar to, and probably connected, in fome manner or other, 
with that remarkable difplacement of the heart, when it ftrikes 
againft the cheft at the time of its /j/fole: the mechanifm of 
which motion was firft compleatly demonftrated and explained 
by M. Perrein.—A frefh Hecatomb of dogs is facrificed to the 
proof of this jerking motion of the arterial fyftem. The Aorta, 
lliacs, and all the arteries of the mefentery are feen fimulta- 
neoully rifing, at every pulfation, and, by this motion of their 
whole trunks, conftituting that very pulfation. The Author 
even, we are told, on putting his finger under the Aorta, while 
his thumb was placed upon it, evidently felt the ftroke of the 
artery againft his thumb, while no pulfation was felt by the 
finger dweétly under it. 

We fhall not undertake to explain the manner in which M, 
de Lamure endeavours to account for the produétion of the 
abovementioned motion; efpecially as we think he has been 
more fortunate in raifing doubts tending to overturn the com- 
mon fyftem, than in eftablifhing his own. We fhall only ob- 
ferve that, afluming the truth of his own hypothefis for grant-- 
ed, the Author draws from thence certain phyfiological, patho- 
logical and therapeutical corrollaries, which feem to fhake, to 
their very foundations, fome of the fyitems and do@trines which 
have been long and univerfally received, concerning the influ- 
ence attributed to the action of the arteries, in the procefles of 
fanguification, fuppuration, &c. as well as the more important 
curative indications to be drawn from the pulfe. We fhall not 
contribute towards the downfal or the fupport of thefe antient 
and goodly fuperftructures, either by relating or by contravert~ 
ing his reafonings. Whether thefe hypothetical edifices ftand 
or fall, the judicious practitioner, aware of the inftability of 
many of them, is not much affected by theevent. He princi- 
pally founds his praétice on a f{omewhat lefs tottering bafis ; that 
of a rational empiricifm, further extended by a fober and cau- 
tious application of analogy. He is fenfible that the moft dan- 
gerous errors have been the confequences of too implicit a cons 
fidence in the juftice of certain theoretical notions ; and there- 
fore, unlefs where he has no other guide, is careful not to regulate 
his practice folely even by the moft plaufible phyfiological theory, 
which he may live to fee compleatly demolifhed, and its nume- 
rous train of fine corrollaries buried under its ruins. § Jt 
not of much confequence,’ faid the antient empirical fect, as their 
arguments are delivered down to us by Celfus, ¢ to enquire why 
the arteries beat, but rather to difcever the different indications which 
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the varieties of the dulfe prefent us with, and which are only to be 


found out by experience.’ To apply thefe reflections to the pre- 


feat cafe : 
Our rational Empiric on finding the pulfe full, ftrong and 
quick, will prefcribe copious and reiterated bleedings. He will 
do this, not merely becaufe he is perfuaded, as a Theorift, that 
the pulfe is caufed by the diftenfion of the coats of the arteries, 
by the blood aliernately propelled into them by the heart ; and 
thatan excefs in the quantity and momentum of the blood is cer- 
tainly indicated by the ftrength of their vibrations :—(though 
thefe moft probably are effential articles of his prefent phyfio!o- 
gical creed) but he will bleed the patient, becaufe the expe- 
rience of ages has fhewn that the difeafe attended with thefle 
fymptoms has ufually been relieved or remcved by venefeétion, 
Let us fuppofe our Door, in his clofet, to become a convert 
to M. de Lamure’s new notions, and that it now appears to him 
that, «Ss the pulfe does not depend on the dilatation of the ar- 
tery, by the biood thrown into it from the heart, fo a ftrong 
and full pulfe is but an equivocal fign at beft, of the ftrength 
of the heart’s action, and of a fuperabundance of blood con- 
tained in the habit. He will ftill remain convinced that his 
former practice was right; though founded, as he now judges, 
upon wrong principles, fo far as theory was concerned. He 
will concinue therefore, ina fimilar cafe, to bleed as before 
and will icave to phyfiologifts and philofophers, or will himfel 
endeavour (for we do not mean to decry all theory} to difcover 
by what means the good he has done has been produced. Ex- 
perience indeed is fallacious, as well as theory. ‘The expe- 
rience of one man is often at variance with the experience of 
another ; and the remedies and practices which have worked 
woncers in one age, have in another Joft all their credit. He 
will therefore avail himiclf of the few bright and fteady, and 
of the much greater number of faint and elimmering, lights, 
furnifhed by both thefe 
puriue the longs Faru 
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N the Appendix to the'thirty- fifth volume of our Review, 
we gave an account of the formert parts of this work: the 
volumes now before us do no lefs honour to the judgment and 
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motion or difplacement of the whole body of the artery, raifed 
out of its place, and ftriking the finger applied to it. This 
motion of the intire artery, he affirms, is not produced in con. 
fequence of the propulfion of the blood into its cavity ; but is 
fimilar to, and probably connected, in fome manner or other, 
with that remarkable difplacement of the heart, when it ftrikes 
againft the cheft at the time of its /j/fo/e: the mechanifm of 
which motion was firft compleatly demonftrated and explained 
by M. Perrein.—A frefh Hecatomb of dogs is facrificed to the 
proof of this jerking motion of the arterial fyftem. The Aorta, 
lliacs, and all the arteries of the mefentery are feen fimulta- 
neoufly rifing, at every pulfation, and, bythis motion of their 
whole trunks, conftituting that very pulfation. The Author 
even, we are told, on putting his finger under the Aorta, while 
his thumb was placed wpon it, evidently felt the ftroke of the 
artery againft his thumb, while no pulfation was felt by the 
finger dweétly under it. 

We fhall not undertake to explain the manner in which M, 
de Lamure endeavours to account for the produdtion of the 
abovementioned motion; efpecially as we think he has been 
more fortunate in raifing doubts tending to overturn the com- 
mon fyftem, than in eftablifhing his own. We fhall only ob- 
ferve that, afluming the truth of his own hypothefis for grant-- 
ed, the Author draws from thence certain phyfiological, patho- 
logical and therapeutical corrollaries, which feem to fhake, to 
their very foundations, fome of the fyitems and do@rines which 
have been long and univerfally received, concerning the influ- 
ence attributed to the action of the arteries, in the procefles of 
fanguification, fuppuration, &c. as well as the more important 
curative indications to be drawn from the pulfe. We fhall not 
contribute towards the downfal or the fupport of thefe antient 
and goodly fuperftructures, either by relating or by contravert~ 
ing his reafonings. Whether thefe hypothetical edifices ftand 
or fall, the judicious practitioner, aware of the inftability of 
many of them, is not much affected by theevent. He princi- 
pally founds his practice on a fomewhat lefs tottering bafis ; that 
of a rational empiricifm, further extended by a fober and cau- 
tious application of analogy. He is fenfible that the moft dan- 
gerous errors have been the confequences of too implicit a cone 
fidence in the juftice of certain theoretical notions ; and there- 
fore, unlefs where he has no other guide, is careful not to regulate 
his practice folely even by the moft plaufible phyfiological theory, 
which he may live to fee compleatly demolifhed, and its nume- 
rous train of fine corrollaries buried under its ruins. § Jt ¢s 
not of much confequence,’ {aid the antient empirical fect, as their 
arguments are delivered down to us by Celfus, ¢ to enquire why 
the arteries beat, but rather to difcqver the different indicatzons which 
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she varieties of the pulfe prefent us with, and which are only to be 
yund out by experience.’—T'o apply thefe reflections to the pre- 
fent cafe : 

Our rational Empiric on finding the pulfe full, ftrong and 
quick, will prefcribe copious and reiterated bleedings. He will 
do this, not merely becaufe he is perfuaded, as a Theorift, that 
the pulfe iscaufed by the diftenfion of the coats of the arteries, 
by the blood aliernately propelled into them by the heart; and 
thatan excefs in the quantity and momentum of the blood is cer- 
tainly indicated by the ftrength of their vibrations :—{though 
thefe moft probably are efiential articles of his prefent phyfio!o- 
gical creed) but he will bleed the patient, becaufe the expe- 
rience of ages has fhewn that the difeafe attended with thefe 
fymptoms has ufually been relieved or remcved by venefection. 
Let us fuppofe our Doétor, in his clofet, to become a convert 
to M. de Lamure’s new notions, and that it now appears to him 
that, «s the pulfe does not depend on the dilatation of the ar- 
tery, by the biood thrown into it from the heart, fo a ftrong 
and full pulfe is but an equivocal fign at beft, of the firength 
of the heart’s action, and of a fuperasundance of blood con- 
tained in the habit. He will ftill remain convinced that his 
former practice was right; though founded, as he now judges, 
upon wrong principles, fo far as theory was concerned. [He 
will concinue therefore, ina fimilar cafe, to bieed as before ; 
and will icave to phyfiologifts and philofophers, or will himfelf 
endeavour (for we do not mean to decry all theory} to difcover 
by what means the good he has done has been produced. Ex- 
perience indeed is fallacious, as well as theory. ‘The expe- 
rience of one man is often at variance with the experience of 
another ; and the remedies and pra€tices which have worked 
woncers in one age, have in another loft all their credit. He 
will tocrefore avail himielf of the few bright and fteady, and 
of the much greater number of faint and elimmering, lights, 
furnifhed by both thefe guides; but will not haftily and rafhly 
puriue the Icnes arui he'd out by either. B. 
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abilities of the Author than the preceding four; they are writ. 
ten in the fame elegant and agreeable manner, and will afford 
more entertainment to the generality of Readers, as the fubjects 
of them are more generally interefting. 

The fifth volume relates entirely to ecclefiaftical affairs; a 
delicate fubje&t, but treated in a very agreeable and inftrudtive 
manner, and with as much candor and liberality of fentiment 
as can reafonably be expected from a French writer, confidering 
the prejudices of education, and the difficulties and reftraints 
he labours under. M. Gaillard appears every where a friend to 
humanity ; and there are many noble fentiments in his work, 
which clearly fhew his abhorrence of cruelty and perfecution in 
matters of religion: and though we have fometimes occafion to 
lament the want of that enlarged and truly liberal turn of 
thought upon religious fubjeéts which appears in many proteftant 
writers, yet it muft give great pleafure to every well-difpofed 
mind to fee fuch a fpirit of freedom diffufing itfelf all around 
us, and ought to make us, Proteftants, fet the higheft value 
upon our principles, when we fee the tendency they have 
to enlarge the mind to generous and comprehenfive views 
upon the moft important fubjects, and obferve their beneficial 
effects even upon thofe who have {till the misfortune to differ 
from us. 

M. Gaillard fets out with avery full and diftinét account of 
the Concordat, a fubject which cannot be fuppofed to be inte- 
refting to many of our Readers. — | he king’s intentions in the 
affair of the Ccncordat, he tells us, were pure and upright; he 

vas defirous of giving peace both to church and ftate, and of 

correcting abufes which the nation complained of. Befides, 
he had given his promife tothe Pope, and he piqued himfelf 
upon never breaking his promife. He was afraid likewife left 
the Pope fhould look upon the oppofition that was made to the 
Concordat as a matter concerted between him and his parlia- 
ment. 

Whatever could be faid for or againft the Concordat had been 
faid ; reafon had difcuffed every point relating to it, and, as 
generally happens, had only produced uncertainty ; authority, 
therefore, was to decide. The advantages and inconveniences 
of each fide were nearly equal in the eye of impartiality: the 
king was in the right; he confidered the point in a_ political 
view ; the parliament could not be blamed; they confidered it 
in a legal and conititutional view; and the numerous indivi- 
duals, who always determine, with fuch ftupid and precipitate 
impetuofity, thofe capital queftions which relate to the well 
being and conftitution of empires, ought to have been fenfible 
ef the happinels of not having been cont{ulted on the occafion. 
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Our Author concludes this fubje&t with fome reflections upon 
preommunication. Part of what he advances upon this head is as 
follows.- ~lf the rights and ~rivileges of reafon, the interefts of 
humanity, may the intereils of the clergy themfelves, when 
rightly unde ritoud, may be deemed fufficient to authorize fome 
refpectful doubts, why fhould not excommunication be confined 
to fpiritual effets? Why fhould it be attended with civil 
ons? If the kingdom of Chrift is not of this world, why 
fhould we lofe the advantages of this world, becaufe we are ex- 
cluded from the kingdom of Chrift? Let 1m who does not obey 
the church be to us as a@ heathen or a publican. But a heathen, 
nay even a publican, {till continues to be a man, and therefore, 

ought not to be deprived of temporal advantages; he has a 
right to be treated with juftice and humanity ; his honour, his 
fortune, his privileges as a citizen ought to be fecured to him. 
Ishe not fufficiently miferable in lofing all the confojations an- 
nexed to fpiritual bleffings, in lofing every thing for eternity ¢ 
Muft he be deprived too of that fcanty goreng. of good which 
belongs to the prefent fhort and tranfitory life? MuftI refufe 
him my aid, if he ftands in need of it; my efteem, if he de- 
ferves it; my confidence, if he is worthy of it; my refpect, 
if he is virtuous? Muft I hate him, becaufe he is miftaken? 
MuftI be cruel, becaufe he is blind and ignorant ? 

But excommunication will be lefs formidable, if it is not 
accompanied with civil effects !—On the contrary, I will ven- 
ture to aflert that it would be more dreaded, if it confined itfelf 
to fpiritual effects. Nothing more difcredits a law than ex- 
tending it beyond its natural bounds. A crime merely fpi- 
ntual deferves only a fpiritual punifhment. The confounding 
of temporal and fpiritual intercits, en was the work of ig- 
horant ages, has occafioned all the calamities that have befallen 
the clergy. 

But it is conftantly afked, what is the boundary between fpi- 
ritual and temporal power? This boundary is fixed by the very 
nature of things. Whatever folely relates to religion ‘and a fu- 
ture life, whatever is neceflary to conftitute an orthodox Chri- 
fian, belongs to the fpiritual jurisdiction ; whatever relates te 
temporal advantages, whatever relates to the max and the citi- 
zn, belongs folely to fecular authority ; the boundaries are ob- 
vious, and “each power might be confined within them, if {pi- 
ritual matters were not attended with civil effets. It has been 
thought neceffary, on account of obvious confequences, to de- 
prive excommunication of a!l its civil effects in regard to fove- 
leigns ; why fhould not this likewife extend to fubjects ? Are 
hot kings oa people, are not all orders of men upon a level, 


in regard to ecclefiaftical laws ? 
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But would not this wall of feparation between the fpiritua} 
and temporal order produce an indifference in matters of faith 
and univerfal toleration ?—I anfwer, in the firft place, this pati 
fequence is by no means a neceflary one; the fovereign might, 
either from religious or political views, forbid, through the 
whole extent of his dominions, the exercife of any other relj. 
gion than his own, without annexing civil effects to excommu- 
nication, or without his fubjects denying the ufe of fire and 
water to thofe who think differently from them. 

In the fecond place, | make a diftinction, as hath always been 
done, between ecclefiaftical and civil toleration. Ecclefiaftica} 
toleration, independently of the danger in regard to doétrine, 
appears repugnant to the very nature of things. I cannot fa 
that [ am im communion of faith with a man whofe faith js 
different from ‘mine, but I may love him, affift him, and be 
conncéte! with him. 

As to civil toleration, I leave it to civil governors to com- 
bine, in this refpe&t, the interefts of humanity, and the inte- 
reft of the ftate, with thofe of religion, which can never be 
oppofite to them; I fhall not enter into this delicate queftion, 
which has been dilcufled long fince, and on which nothing 
new can be advanced. 

But the people have been ufed to the influence of fpiritual 
upon temporal matters, and to the civil effects of excommuni- 
cation; how are they to be taught to diitinguifh between ob- 
jects which they have always feen confounded? Their intereft 
teaches them this every day: tt obliges them to trade with per- 
fons of different countries and different religions. Caft your 
eye upon a trading city, and tell me if the people find any dif- 
ficulty in forgetting the civil effects of excommunication. 

Befides, let us always rciurn to the nature of things, The 
natura! fentiment which error infpires, is that ‘of compaffion ; 
before we can proceed from that to averfion and deteftation, great 
violence muft be offered to nature. ‘This is the work of edu- 
cation, and not of reafon. Now if education has been able to 
do fuch violence to reafon and nature, how much more eafy 
will it be for it to carry back the mind to the natural order of 
things? The people, indeed, will not make fuch diftinctions, 
they will not refer each obje&t to its proper principle; but in- 
ftead of that angry principle which hates and perfecutes, they 
may, by infenfible degrees, be iafpired with that gentler one 
which {ympathizes and tolerates. ‘Ihe principles of education, 
we know, may be didtated by government ; time may turn them 
afterwards into habit, and incoiporate them with the fyftem oi 
Jaws and manners, 

Such are our Authors refleQions upon excommunication ; We 
fall make no apology for interting them; the reader will have 
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frequent cccafion to apply them in the ecclefiaftical hitory of- 
the reign of Francis I. 

M. Gaillard introduces what he fays concerning Luthera- 
vifm, with fome general obfervations on the caufes of great re= 
yolutions in ftates and empires. ‘The vulgar, he tells us, never 
extend their views beyond the particular and apparent caufes, 
whereas the real ones are almoft always remote and general. 
And to this, he thinks, is owing that philofophical error, which 
attributes great events to little caufes. 

It was not, fays he, the infolence of Luther, the gentle in- 
fnuations of Melancthon, the fubtleties of Bucer, nor the 
harfh and auftere fophiftry of Calvin, that deprived the church, 
of Rome of the half of Europe. Nor was the fuccefs of thefe 
reformers owing to the fuperiority of their merit, or the magic 
of their cloguence: Erafmus furpafied them all in knowledge 
and genius; but Erafmus founded no fect; and if it be faid 
that this was owing to his not being defirous of founding one, 
it feems, at leaft, that his example ought to have had as much, 
power torctain the people in the communion of the Church of 
Rome, as the authority of thefe new Apoftles to feparate them 
from it. ‘Ihe Popes under whom this great fchifm happened 
did not deferve that their pontificate fhould be the zra of the 
humbling of the Holy See. Since the golden age of the church 
there had never been any of more irre proachable lives. Leo X. 
was a pontiff fomewhat profane perhaps, but a great prince, 
a liberal protector of the arts, a man of genius and abilities, 
poflefled, in an eminent degree, of the art ‘both of pleafing and. 
— he embellithed and polifhed Rome, and this was. 

charged upon him as a crime. ‘The virtuous Adrian the fixth 
contented ‘himfelf with edifying it; and this too was charged 
upon him as a crime. Cleinent V Il, had his own misfor tunes, 
and Paul IfI. bis tendernefs for his family, imputed to them as 
crimes 5 but Clement was diftinguifhed by his prudence and his 
piety, and Paul by his moderation and impartiality. All the 
four had virtues, fome weakneilcs, and few vices, if any; 
they were punifked for the vices and errors of their prede- 
ceflors, 

The infiexible haughtinefs of Gregory V. Gregory Vil. 
Urban Hl. Innocent If. Alexander HI. Innocent III. and 
Grezory IX. Italy torn to pieces by the factions of the Guelts 
and Ghibelines; France thrown into confufion by hafty inter- 

cicts ; the frichtful fpectacle of the crimes of Alexander VI 
the warlike rage of Julius II, the ambition, the fimony, tho 
luxury, the ignorance, in a word, all the vices of the court. of 
Rome, which were burtoo well imitated by all the orders of the 
clergy ; the riches of the Monks, fo conirary to the auftericy 
of their vows; the inquifition lighting its impious ilames ta 
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ftifle reafon, and even to punifh thought; the children of the 
Saints, the fucceflors of the martyrs transformed into execy. 
tioners ; wolves, with the voice and habit of fhepherds, de. 
vouring the lambs, and laying waite the fheepfold; rage and 
hatred, with the language of charity in their mouths, daring 
to offer up human facrifices to the God of love and mercy, &c, 
&c. were the remote but rcal fources of the revolutions of the 
fixteenth century. 

Several circumftances, our Author obferves, confpired to fa- 
vour the Reformativn. 41, The diforders of the court of 
Rome were more clearly and diftinctly feen, becaufe the wars 
of which Italy was becume the theatre, drew into it all the 
nations of Europe, half of which were enemies to the Popes, 
2. Thefe difoiders were moie gencrally known, becaufe the art 
of printing, lately difcovered, fpread the declamations of the 
enemies of the Holy See all over Europe. 

The reformers availed themfelves of the prevailing temper of 
the times, which did not take its rife from them ; the age they 
Jived in did not derive its tone from them, but they derived theirs 
from it. ‘The period was now arrived; nothi 2 was wanting 
but an innovator ; Luther appears, the church s torn to pieces, 
and Europe divided. Abhorred or revered, ne name of Lu- 
ther is immortal ; make but a fmall alteration in the general dif. 
pofition and temper of the age, and this monk dies in his cell, 
unknown. 

Virtue, it muft be acknowledged, is only ftrengthened and 
purified by combats and trials ; the nearer the church approach- 
ed upon earth, to that ftateof triumph which is referved for her 
in heaven, the more her original fanctity and purity were 
changed, The eras of Conftantine and Charlemagne were fatal 
to her: that power which is at leaft foreign to her, that wealth 
which is fo much difparaged in the gofpel, that temporal king- 
dom joined to a fpiritual kingdom—.ll theie principles of cor- 
ruption and death were fermenting in the bofom of the church, 
and the fruits of them were foon perceived in a relaxation of 
difcipline, and depravity of manners. ‘The diforder went on 
increafing ; a remedy was become neceflary, and nothing was 
talked of but reformation. Every tongue, and every pen re- 
peated that the church muf? be reformed bith in its lead and its 
members. 

As to Luther’s reformation and that of his fucceflors, we 
fhould form a very wrong notion of it, if we figured to* our- 
felves a number of politicians and philofophers fitting down 
and examining the foundations of the faith, the principles of 
difcipline, the fpirit and genius of Chriftianity, reflecting upon 
the calamities of the church, endeavouring to find out remedics 
for them, forming plans and fyftems, combining views : even 
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having any views at all, Luther was always influenced by con- 
unctures ; he went on without knowing whither he was going ; 
be had neither plan nor defign, and in his attacks confounded 
both faith and difcipline ; a quarrel of monks made him tuke 
up his pen; and pride did all the reft. Every incident produc- 
ed a new doctrine; the Pope condemned him; the Pore was 
Anti-Chri?? : the church condemned him; the church was an 
Anti-Chriftianempire, Some of his difciples were defirous, in 
their turn, of being leaders of feé&ts, becaufe, as Tertullian 
fays, the Marcionites have the fame right as Marcion; they 
modified, corrected, combated, deftroyed the ideas of Luther, 
but ftill acknowledged him as their chief. In later times the 
light of philofophy, univerfally diffufed, has introduced ideas 
of toleration and humanity into the reformation, which, in the 


| eyes of reafon, juftify its laft fuccefles fomewhat more than its 


firft. 


Luther had a great reputation for know!ege and eloquence ; 


| which muft always be underftood of an univerfity or convent- 


reputation in the fixteenth century: true talents are never con- 
fned by times or places; but there were few writers in thofe 


_ days who had real talents ; thofe who had, are read even at this 
_ day, but who reads the works of Martin Luther ? 


The reafons which induced him to turn monk, fhew a warm 
imagination and very eafily inflamed ; he faw one of his friends 
fruck dead with lightning at his feet: hence he was feized 
with a facred awe of the divine judgments, and an carly dif- 
guft with the world, which he knew nothing of, 

He had vifions, ard, indeed, who was there that had not in 
thofe days? Des Cartes himfelf had vifions a century and a 
half later, and were it not for him, we fhould perhaps have 


them at this very day. 


Genius, efpeciaily in Germany, confifted, in thofe days, in 
a talent for udputation ; every thing was Thefts aud Syilogi/m ; 
the fchools rung with a barbarous kind of argumentation, and 
all writings were infected with it. Luther was formed for this 
kind oi war; he was impetuous ; had the ardor of enthufiafm, 
the obftinacy of pedantry, and all the infolence of pride ; his 
voice was ftrong, with lungs of iron, and his pen always 
ready ; he fpoke with that facility which violence, even with- 
out ta'ents, generally beftows, and in thofe days he was thought 
to {peak and to write well.— 

This is part of what Mr. Gaillard has advanced in regard to 
the character of Luther. Impartiality on fuch a fubje& is fcarce 
to be expected from a Roman Catholic writer; notwiihftanding 
this, our Readers will be pleafed with this Author’s account of 
the principal reformers and their adverfaries: it is not only 
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written in a very lively and agreeable manner, but containg 
many ftriking and curious particulars that throw great light 
upon the manners of the times, and the moft illuftrious perfoy- 
ages that appeared in them. As to what he fays of Luther, 

whofe frailties and imperfections, we are forry to obferve, he 
f{eems to take pleafure in dwelling upon, the reader will make 
proper allowances. In regard to Luther’s fcurrilous, abufive, 
and illibera! manner of treating his adverfaries, M. Gaillard jg 
candid enough to acknowledse that it is to be charged to the 
manners of the age, as much as‘to the violence and impetuofity 
of his natural temper. 

He carries his’ hiftory of Lutheranifm no farther than the 
treaty of Paffau, and concludes his long chapter upon this fub- 
ject with fome general reflections. —The mifchief, he fays, 
which Luther has'done in the world, is evident; he difturbed 
the public peace, extended the empire of hatred, and was the 
occaficn of fhedding a great deal of blood. Many perfons con- 
fider Kim'as one of the firft’ authors of the liberty of think. 
ing, (un des fréemicrs auteurs de la liberte de penfer); a liberty 
frequently 1 more agreeable than ufeful, but which, confined 
within proper bounds, is undoubtedly a bleffing to mankind, 
What fignifies it, fay they, that his character gave the lie to his 
principles, 2 and that he fub@ituted heavier chains in the room 
of thofe which he broke ? What does it fignify, that he would 
not allow others the fame liberty which be himfelf ufurped and 
carried to the mott extravagant leneths? He fhewed this li- 
berty at leaft, and put mankind in mind of their right to it, and 
this was doing a great dea’, 

As for me, [cannot give him this praife. Whatever were his 
intenticas, St liberty was only licentioufnefs ; he decided too 
much, and thought too little. The example which he fet of 
refpeting nothing, of diftinguifhing nothing, can be good for 

nothing.—As to the fptrit of “Gifputation and contention which 
He intreduce ed, or at leaft revived, and _— h, we are told, !aid 
all parties under the happy neceffity of inftruGing themfeives, 
we muft not confound inftruction with that po Jemic erudition, 
that abule of reafoning, which proceeds from a defire of triumph- 
Ing in a caufe which one engages to defend from humour, folly 
or intereit. To form one’s own opinion firft, and to ftudy af- 
tern wer in order to be able to defend it, is the general prac- 
tice of the half learned, and one of the fureft means of ob- 
ftructivg true bteniae aise 

But if it be doubtful whether Luther has or has not enlighte- 
ned the human mind, it is certain that he has fixed its atten- 
tion upon greater, more important, and more philofophical ob- 


jects than thofe it was em; ployed upon before him. If it 1s not 
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more ufeful, it is at leaft more noble to difcuf: the refpective, 
rights of liberty and authority, to wander throuyh the fiblime 
obfeurities of grace and predeftination, than to creep in the 
Jittle and confined queftion concerning the immaculate concep- 
tion, the vague queftion concerning future contingencies, the 
chimerical one of the nominals and realifts, &c. &c.— Let us 
acknowledge too that Luther, fatisfied with the glory of apoitle- 
fhip and the empire of controverfies, never ftooped to the mean- 
nefies of intereft. He left the honours and emoluments of the 
church to others, and bad nothing for himfelf, during the whole 
of his life but the moderate appointments annexed to, his pro- 
feflorfhip in the oe of Wittemberg. This difinterefl- 
ednefs, however, generally characterizes the heads of fects. 

Let us obferve farther, that this great enemy of the church 
was ferviceable to her ; be obliged her to be more watchful over 
herfelf, and by pardoning nothing in the condudt of the court 
of Rome, taught it this ufefal lelion, that every thing was not 
inits power. Adrian VI. was perhaps indebted to him for part 
of that courageous zeal, with which he bid dehance to the ha- 
tred of his court by reforming it, by re-eftablifhing ecclefiaf- 
tical difcipline, fuppreffing the fale of indulgences, obliging his 
own nephew to hold only one benefice, and that a very moderate 
one, by eftablifhing this maxim, that bencfices were not given to 
men, but men to, beacfices, in a word, by profcribing luxury, and 
fetting anexample of Chriftian poverty. — 

Such of our Readers as have not yet had an opportunity of 
reading Dr. Robertfon’s elegant and judicious hittory of the 
reign of Charles V. may have recourfe to it for the character of 
Luther, which is drawn in a mafterly manner, with a truth 
and ftrength of colouring worthy of the beft hiftorians of an- 
tiguity. 

Our Author goes on to give an account of Lutheranifm in 
France, and concludes his fifth volume with a diflertation con- 
cerning the punifhment of heretics under Francis 1.—There 
are two things, he fays, to be confidered in the condué&t of he- 
retics ; 1ft, herefy i in itfelf, which is only a fpiritual crime 
and confequently feems oun'y to deferve a (icin ual punith- 
ment; 2ly, the public order difturbed in its moit important 
part, vz, religion. This fecond point of view may occafion 
temporal punithments, which fhould be proportione’, however, 
to the fource of the diforder, which is error, and to the de- 
pree of it likewife. I fay, to the fource of the diforder for error 
fhould not be punifhed in the fame manner as pervertenefs and 
obttinacy. I fay, to the degree of the diforder; for tho’ aman 
publifhes errors, if they are condemned, and he abandons the mM, 
he is not guilty. Ifhe is condemned, and {iil] periifis, he is 
guilty, bute of a fpiritual crime only. If he takes pains to 
ipread his errors, forms parties, makes proielytes, &c, he is 
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then acriminal againft fociety, aud fubject to temporal punifh. 
ment. In this cafe feverity may be neceflary, but it ought ftill 
to be remembered that it is rather a madman we are punifhin 
than a criminal. Let us afk our own hearts; are not they fhocked 
at the fight of a pertinacious, prating diiputant, dragged to exe- 
cution with common malefaciors, forming parties perhaps from 
a principle of zeal, but, in other refpedts, ' virtuous, firm, pious, 
as the generality of fanatics are?—-Men, even wien unitea in 
fociety, feem to have no right to the life of any of their feilow- 
creatures, how guilty foever, but in fo far as fociety would be 
in danger of difloiution, if his crimes were lefs feverely punifh- 
ed. Now, to maintain order in matters of religion, is it not 
fufficient to cenfure heretical writings, condemn the authors of 
them, and reftrain fanatics? ‘The authors of the hiftory of tbe 
Gallican church, who are almoft open and profefled apologitts 
for the inquifition and all its horrid cruelties, when the ‘furteus, 
the Baffnages, and other proteftant writers plead the caufe of 
nature and humanity, in oppofition to a furious and inhuman 
zeal, have always in their mouths a paflaze of A. Br ffuct, 
whnsetin he mentions Calvin’s treatment of Servetus, and the 
conduét of the Englith puritans in regard to Charles the Firft. 
To all this, there is, perhaps, only one anfwer to make; he 
that recriminates, does not juilify himfelf. Was Calvin, were 
the Puritans, in the right, and is it proper to imitate them? 
They were in the wrong, it will be faid, becaufe they defended errer ; 
but as for us, we defend the truth. Ah! is not this an additional 
reafon not to employ perfecution ? 

Let us go ftill farther. “he empire of charity cannot be too 
much enlarged, and happy the man who fhould deftroy the em- 
pire of hatred! Has not a fpirit of contention introduced fome- 
thing much tuo ftrong and fevere into the ftyle and writings of 
divines? The generality of their cenfures ja like declarations 
of war; we fee nothing in them but the words, deteffation, exe- 
cration, horror, (Fc. the condemned perfon is always treated with 
outrage, is it any wonder, therefore, that he frequently rebels? 
Would it not be fufficient to fay, with the tranquillity of truth, 
with the gentlenefs of charity: I rejeé? this, I condemn it, I look 
upon it as contrary to the gofpel and to tradition ? 

The fifth volume clofes with the fentiments of fome of the 
fathers concerning the punifhment of heretics. 

The four firft chapters of the fixth volume relate to Calvin- 
ifm, the eftablifhment of the Jefuits, &c. after which our Au- 
thor proceeds to treat of literary hiftory, the moft diftinguifhed 
and illuftrious part of the reign of Francis the Firft. By way 
of introduction he gives a diftin& view of the ftate of the arts 
and fciences in France during the feveral ages of the monarchy, 
characterizes the fpirit and genius of each age, marks the pro- 


grefs or the declenfion of knowledge from age to age, in a word, 
he 
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he fhews in what condition Francis the Firft received learning, 
and in what condition he left it—His account of the feventh 
and eighth centuries is as follows : 

The feventh and eighth centuries are the epoch of the great 
monattic eftablifhments in France, the golden age of monkhood. 
During this period, monaftic virtues ihine forth with a modeft 
luftre, and are built upon the foundation of public utility, 
which renders them ftill more refpectable. ‘This foundation is 
Jabour. ‘The pure hands of the monks were never weary of re- 
pairing the devaftations which wailike robbers were never 
weary of committing. The fields which the demon of difcord 
and deftruction had Jately ravaged, became fruitful again by the 
efforts of zeal and charity. Whilft the foldiers were pillaging 
and burning, the religious monks were employed in cultivat- 
ing the ground: their induftrious hands rendered the barren 
heath fertile, converted fens into gardens, ftagnating waters 
into flowing canals, and defarts into fruitful plains. The 
monks laboured, and the produéts of their labour were beftowed 
upon the poor. The riches which an induftrious frugality, a 
temperate activity, drew from the bofom of the earth, the hand 
of charity threw into the lap of the wretched and indigent: 
liberty was reftored to the captive, a comfortable fubfiftence 
was beftowed upon the aged and infirm, the widow was re- 
lieved, and the orphan fupported. Even the barbarian, whofe 
arm, enervated by age, was no longer able to deflroy, enjoyed 
the neceflaries of life ; charity avenged her own caufe by blef- 
fings conferred on rage and fury : fuch was the monaftic ftate 
in its infancy; a holy and venerable inftitution, if the fame 
{pirit which animated its beft days had continued to operate, if 
Jabour and poverty had not forfaken its facred manfions ! 

To this primitive utility, which learning certainly does not 
equal, though it heightens the value and nourifhes the prins 
ciple of it, the monks added literary merit, fo nearly connected 
with retreat and folitude, with temperance and poverty ; for it 
is to them, principally, that we are indebted for the knowledge 
of the early periods of modern hiftory. ‘This hiftory, indeed, 
fuch as they have tranfmitted it to us, is only a dry lift of the 
miracles of certain monks, badly attefted, and of the crimes of 
certain princes, much better attefted ; but ftill it is of import- 
ance to know all men and all times; and there are men and 
times that could not have been known but for the monks. 
How fhould we be able to recover the thread of the hiftory of 
the two firft races, and the beginning of the third, were it not 
for Hunibald, Jonas, Reginon, Aimoin, Sigebert, Glaber, 
Helgaud, &c.? 

Literature is indebted for its revival in after-times to the care 
which the monks took to preserve and multiply the manufcripts 
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of antiquity. Let ignorance, which is only ftruck with the 
abules of things, and which never looks beyond the prefenr, 
load them with its declamations, which are as frivolous as ex- 
travagant ; letters ought not to treat them with outrage, and 
hiftory muft ever be favourable to them: but by juftifying their 
inflitution, hiftory points out to them the genius and {pirit of 
it, and calls them back to their original purity. 

It would give us pleafure to accompany our ingenious Au- 
thor in his progrels through the different periods of French li- 
terature, but the nature of our undertaking will not admit of 
it, ‘Lhe account he gives of the progrefs of the human mind 
in the different branches of learning during the reign of Francis 
the Fit, and of the protection and encouragement given to 
Jearned men by that great monarch, is extremely entertaining, 
but we muff refer our Readers to the work itfelf. He concludes 
his literary hiftory with the character of Sadolet, who, he fays, 
pofleficd all the virtues of a fcholar and a Chriftian. 

Though learned, he was void of pride; though a divine, (of 
the fixtcenth century) he was benevolent and humane; though 
an orator, he had always the ftriCieft regard to truth ; though a 
poet, he was always prudent ; humanity and peace were in his 
mouth and in bis heart, and his zeal was only the zeal of cha- 
rity. It was bis delight and iis fludy to reconcile thofe that 
were at variance, to put an end to animofities, and to quiet the 
turbulent and angry paffions of the foul. ‘The fineft geniufes of 
the age, with the moft refpectful fubmiffion, laid their talents, 
their quarrels, their reputation, their vanity, at bis feet. Eraf- 
mus confulted him, and never negle&ed his counfel without fuf- 
fering for it or repenting of it; the protcitants efleemed him, 
the catholics admired him, acd nobody imitated him. 

The remainder of the work rclates to the private life of 
Francis the rirft, and contains many curious anecdotes which 
flrougly mark the genius and fpirit of the age. But we fhall 
conclude this article with a ilory told by brantome and Du 
Bouchet, which, it it does not greatly edify our Readers, will 
at leaft divert them. 

During the interview between Francis and Clement the Se- 
venth. at Marieiiles, in 153., three ladics intreated the Duke 
of Albany to obtain for them the pope’s permiffion to eat meat 
on faft-days. “This regueit furn:fhed the duke with a favours 
able opportunity of amufing his holinefs and his majefty with a 
piece of pleafantry. He told Clement that the ladies were wi- 
dows, and that they efked permiflion to do what is fome- 
times done without permiffion, viz. to confole themfelves dur- 
ing their widowhood with the privileges of marnage. To pre- 
pare the way for this flrange requeft, he extolied their refp & 
tor the memory of their hufbands, their tendetnels for their 
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children, which hindered them from marrying again; then al- 
ledged the frailties and infirmities of nature, mentioned the | 
temptations to which they were expofed, and begged his holi» 
nefs would permit them to yield. It may eafily ‘be imagined 
that his requcit was wot granted; he obtained, however, leave 
of audience fur the Lallline- > Healy Fathet, fuid th ¥. webesged bis 
Grace the Duke of Albany to reprefent to your Eainefs ourswants, the 
cveuknejs of our fex, and the frailties of our nature. \ His. holineds 
fhewing no — ion to gre nt their requeft, the ladies cried 
out, He ly Father! thrice a week at leafl. ** Thrice a week!” fays the 
pepe, im great wrath, * 1), peccato di luffuria!” Thete unexpected 
words brought on an explication, ‘and a good deal of: plea- 
fantry ; and the requeft of the good ladies was granted, R 
NO. 
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AR Te OY. 

Elimens de L’liijtoire D? Angleterre.—lements of the Hiftory of 
Eneland, from the Roman Invafion to the Reign of Ge: ree 
the Second. By the Abbe Millot, Royal Protefior of Hut- 
torv in the Univerfity of Parma, &c. 12mo. 3 Vols. Paris, 


1769. 


T is certainly a compliment to the tafe and wifdom of the 

ponent age, that — is the prevailing and mot fafhion- 
able reading. ‘The fpecies is various — but ftill it is hit 
tory. Our ftatefmen an i. high-bred politicians read Machiavel, ; 
and Cervantes, and Heber, and ae, Our divines read the : 
Hiftory of the Silent Old Woman of Cenchrea, and our pa- | 
triots wear out their pillows with Catharine Macaulay. The 
paffion for this kind of rezding feems to have been taking root 
in the days of the good-natured, facetious Johnny Gay, when 
the bookfeller folicited the elephant to 

——-—. write the Hiftory of slam $3 

and it has thriven abundantly fince. The ever induftrious and 
public-fpirized bookfeller, whofe folicitude for the inttiuction 
and improvement of his countrymen, if detached from every 
other princip'e, is truly aftonifhing, prepares biftory ina thou- 
fand different forms, that no appetite may want its proper food, 
‘To enla re @ and fa tify the tender minds of youth, foft foothing 
tales we emmy and je nny Fefamy; for the confolatizn of ftale and 
mortihe i eh ainity, the affecting bitory of fome fruiteess repent= 
ance; and for the r lief of indigent genius, the genuine memotrs 
of fome foal of quality. Whether all thete Kins ds of hiftor ry have 
not their me:it, we have neither time nor inclination to en- 
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quire. We will atcend the cood a in his preliminary dii- 
courfe, and bear hi. apolovies for his iiftory of England. 
© ‘The erand hiffories of mations, a wre ich the moft diftin- 
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to be confidered in the firft clafs of letters. If they are written 
with truth, they may be confulted with fuccefs on a variety of 
fubje&ts, apparently {mall perhaps, but of great confequence in 
the difcovery of important truths ; if they are written with ele- 
gance, the reader who is mafter of his time, will find his tafte 
gratified at once with his curiofity. We fhall not enquire what 
advantage will be derived at laft from this reading ; but we will 
venture to fay that there is much to be forgot ; and that, out of 
a multitude of large volumes, what ought to remain for the me. 
mory will hardly be fufficicnt to compofe a fmall one. We are 
taking it for granted, at the fame time, that the reader is ca- 
pable of digefting what he takes in; for, otherwife, a heap of 
confufed ideas will be little better than the original vacuity of 
his mind. 

¢ We live in an age diftinguifhed for an avidity of learning. 
Every parent is defirous that the minds of his children may be 
enlarged and enlightened, and it is univerfally allowed that hif- 
tory is the beft fcnool for this purpofe; that there the interefts 
of fociety are beft difcovered, and thofe principles which form 
the bafis of public and private virtue, moft effectually inculcat- 
ed. To lay open more generally that fource of knowledge to 
which fo few can attain, muft certainly, then, be a work of im- 
portance. Abridgements of hiftory may be confidered as fo 
many canals ifluing from a vaft head of waters, that communi- 
cate with eafe the pure and ufeful clement, without bringing 
any thing grofs or fuperfluous along with them. 

¢ The ill-humoured critic may call thefe the works of idle- 
nefs, written for the indulgence of Jazy readers ; and unfavour- 
able to folid learning and ftudy. But let him not forget to ac- 
knowledge that they are the means of diftufing thofe treafures 
which the laborious fcholar has collected ; that they communi- 
cate to numbers the effects of thofe ftudies they could never 
purfue ; and that while they bring together the riches that lie 
fcattered through an immenfe number of volumes, they fave the 
reader infinite pains without depriving him of any advantage. 
The fcholar is formed in the library, but a nation mutt be in- 
ftructed by a few fuccinét and well-written volumes. 

‘ Excited by thefe reflections, I have undertaken to reduce 
hiftory to fuch objects as might be worthy the attention of thofe 
who are defirous rather of ufeful than of curious knowledge.’ 

The Abbé fometime ago publifhed the Elements of the Hif- 
tory of France, upon the fame plan with the work before us: 
and that plan is certainly very judicious ; for he lays it down as 
a rule not to be fo convile, 2s to leave any thing obfcure; nor 
on any occafion to be fo prolix, as to weaken the general force 
ef his narrative, 
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He appears to have made himfelf well acquainted with our 
hiftory and our principal hiftorians: and he thus expreffes his 
fentiments on D-. Smollett and Mr. Hume: 

‘ Two Enghjb authors, fays the Abbé, have lately written 
the hiftory of England ; and their works have evidently that fue 
periority which the natives of any country, in writing its hif- 
tory, muft have over foreigners, Their works, however, have 
no refemblance but in the title. Dr. Smollet is a mere relater 
of facts. Uniform in his narrative, and barren of fentiment, 
he neither affects the imagination nor the heart. Heavy and 
feeble in his ftyle, he fatigues the reader whilft he inftru@s 
him. 

¢ Mr. Hume has the happinefs of uniting precifion and per- 
fpicuity, and is at the fame time profound and elegant. He 
paints from nature, without any appearance of art. He catches 
the happieft point of view, and there he places his objects, or 
there his objects feem rather to range themfelves. Without 
harraffing the reader with a dry Gazette of military operations, 
he fails not to record every memorable atchievement. But his 
great object is to bring before the eye the manners, the prin- 
ciples, the paffions, the follies of men; and to diftinguifh be- 
tween the extravagancies of fortune and the regular chain of 
caufes and events. Never was writer more fuperior to thofe 
prejudices that obfcure the truth of hiftory. If, asa proteffant, 
he is fometimes injurious to our holy faith, he neither diflembles 
the vices nor the follies of his own fect. If, as a fubject of 
Great Britain, he is attached to the political principles of his 
country, he feeks not to palliare thofe enormities that the en- 
thufiafm of liberty has occafioned ; he forgets not to do jultice 
to the merit of different governments ; he neither flatters the 
humour of the people, nor the interefts of the court. Always 
impartial amidft the violence of parties, he may be confidered 
as the grand regulator of the judgment of future ages. And he 
would certainly meet with no lefs applaufe from his countrymen 
than from foreigners, could they diveft them{clves of party pre- 
judices in favour of a man who has the great merit of being of 
no party. In one word, Mr. Hume's work is a treafure of phi- 
lofophical and political knowiedge; and, under a few reftric- 
tions, [refpecting the Abbé’s holy faith, no doubt] there is 
certainly nothing of the kind better calculated to form the phi- 
lofopher, the ftatefman and the citizen.’ 

We can recommend the Abbé’s work as a very judicious and 
ingenious abridgement, full of fpirit and fentiment, and, * un- 
der a few reftriCtions,’ a very ufeful hiftory of England. 
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ArT. V. 


Foannis Daviits AM chaelis Spicilegium Geographie Hebr eorum tie 


tere poft Bochartum. Pars Prima.—A Gleaning, after Boa 
chart, of the foreign Geography of the Hebrews, By John 
David Michaelis, Part the Firft. 4to. Gottingen, 1769, 
Sold by Heydinger, in London. 7 


“HERE are few queftions, of a literary nature, that are 
more difficult to be determined, with any degree of cer. 
tainty and precifion, than thofe which relate to the early geo. 
graphy of the world, the firft fettlement of countries, and the 
origin and difperfion of nations. Subje&ts of this kind, from 
feveral concurring caules, and efpecially from the fcantinefs and 
doubtfulnefs of evidence, muft neceflarily be involved in much 
obfcurity and confufion. Even the accounts of thefe matters 
which occur in the facred writings of the Hebrews are attended 
with the fame difadvantaze. They are too concife, and too 
liable to a diverfity of interpretation, to be capable of affording 
fo full a ligt as could be defired from them. 

W hat, however, we do mect with in the books of the Old Tef- 
tament relative to furetgn geography, that is, the geography of 
the nations, countries, and places fituated out of Judza, is ex- 
ceedingly uferul ; and, when clotely tuaied, opens the way to 
the folution of maay difficultics which would, otherwife. be to- 
tally inexplicable. There is no perfan who hath applied fo di- 
ligently and fuccefsfully to this fubjeét as Kochart, or who hath 
treated it ina manner equally copious and learned. Indeed, his 
grand work, entitled Phaleg and Can2an, is almoft the only 
ore that delerves to be mentioned; for the two difcourfes of 
Jofeph Mede, though valuable as far zs they go, are very con- 


ciie, and confined foleiy to the families of Japhet: and as to the | 


writers wno have fucceeded Bochart, they have done little more 
than copy from him. ‘he beit commentators have recourfe to 
him, when any geographical perplexity occurs; and the few 
authors who have differed from him, and occafionally propofed 
new explications, have not been remarkably happy; relying on 
etymologies {till bolder, and conjetures {till leis to be depended 
upon, than dis were. Cellarius feems to have been capable of 
excelling him, in feveral refpeéts; but Cellarius only undertook 
to treat of ancient geography as exhibited in the writings of the 
‘Greeks ard Remans, and itis but feldom, and in acurfory man- 
ner, that he explains the paflages of f{cripture which relate to 
the countries at a diftance from Paleftine: fo that, upon the 
whole, we can apply to no one who is fuperior or equal to 
Bochart. 

But, notwithfanding the great abilities and profound learn- 
ing of Bochait, it was not poffible for him beth to begin and to 
carry 
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carry on to perfeétion fo extenfive and difficult a work 
as shat in which he had engaged. Some difadvantages 
which he laboured under, were owing to the age he lived 
in. Modern Afia was not, at that time, fufficiently known; 
and without a competent knowledge of modern Afia, it is not 
always in a perfon’s power to defcribe, with becoming accu- 
racy, the early ftate of that part of the world. Neither were 
| the beft books of travels then publifhed ; and even fuch as Bo- 
_ chart might have had recourfe to, were too much neglected by 
_ him; agreeably to the cuftom of the learned in thofe days, who 
fcarce thought any thing worthy of their attention that did not 
conftitute a part of ancient literature. ‘This circumftance was 
detrimental to him, both with regard to his geography and his 
hiftory of the animals mentioned in fcripture ; to which may be 
added, that he flourifhed long before he could have had the bene~ 
fit of enjoying the affiftance that may now be derived from the 
geographical index which Affeman hath drawn from the Syriac 
| writings, and inferted in his Bibliotheca Orientalis. 

Befides the defects that are imputable only to the times he 
lived in, Bochart had fome errors which are ftri€tly and pro- 
perly his own. ‘The firft and principal is, his indulging too 
freely to etymologies of proper names taken from the Hebrew 
language; fo that, in fact, he changes geographical queftions, 
which are entirely of an hiftorical nature, into etymological 
| ones. Nor does he pay that regard to ancient teftimonies which 
they deferved, and particularly to the teftimonies of Jofephus, 
whofe evidence he frequently not only difdains to examine with 
fuficient attention, but even fometimes to relate. Rather than 
feem ignorant of any thing, he has recourfe to very bold and 
uncertain conjectures ; and when he bas taken upon him the 
patronage of a doubtful and precarious fentiment, he employs 
all the variety of his learning in fupporting it; relying more on 
the multitude than on the ftrength of his arguments. I[t might, 
alfo, be mentioned, that, in order toeftablith his etymologies, 
he aflumes too great a liberty in adding, taking away, chang- 
Ing, and tranfpofing of letters. 

Thefe faults of Bochart have occafioned fome perfons to look 
on him with contempt, and to diftruft his whole book, as in no 
degree to be depended upon: but herein they have been guilty 
of injuftice to a truly eminent man, who bath treated many 
queftions with excellent fagacity and judgment, and whofe very 
errors are inftructive. ‘The only thing which was wanting to 
render his work extenfively ufeful, and to throw all the light 
upon the foreign geography of the Hebrews that the nature of 
the fubjeét can admit of, was a proper fupplement, which 
fhould fill up his omiffions, and correct his miftakes, This 
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hath been undertaken by Dr. Michaelis, in his Spicilegium, the firh 
part of which is now prefented to the public; and fuch of our 
Readers as are unacquainted with the Author’s former wy. 
tings will be fenfible that he is well qualified for the execution 
of the defign he has engaged in, by his genius, his critical {kill, 
and his mafterly knowledge of oriental literature. 

Where Bochart appears to be right in his opinions, our learn- 
ed Author doth not repeat what he has faid, but contents him- 
felf with referring to his Phaleg and Canaan. When any thing 
new occurs to Michaelis that confirms Bochart’s fentiments, he 
adds it; and where-ever Bochart feems to be in the wrong, he 
endeavours to confute him, and to fubftitute, if poffible, a bet- 
ter interpretation. 

Nothing is omitted by the prefent writer, that has been faid 
by the ancient interpreters; and he particularly takes upon him 
to illuftrate Jofephus more than hath been done by all preceding 
writers, the geographical remarks of that hiftorian having been 
too much neglected, and greatly mifunderftood. It is one ex- 
cellency of our Author, that he is not afhamed to profefs his 
ignorance, on feveral occafions; and where he propofes con- 
jectures, he propofes them barely as conjectures. He does 
not foicly confine himfelf to the geography of the Hebrew co- 
pv, but comprifes likewife, in his plan, the ancient ver- 
tions. 

It is the intention cf Dr. Michaelis, firft to confider the tenth 
chapter of the book of Genefis, including whatever is elfewhere 
tcund in the Old Teftament with regard to the nations and ci- 
ties mentioned in that chapter. Afterwards, he defigns to dif- 
cafs the fituation of paradife, and the twenty-feventh chapter 
of Ezckiel; and purpofes to conclude the whole work with an 
examination of the other geographical paflages which are {cat- 
tered through the facred writings of the Jews. 

The volume now publifhed takes in only the fourteen firft 
verfes of the tenth chapter of Genefis. It came too late into our 
hands for us to be able to give an accurate and critical account 
of its contents, in this Appendix. We muft, therefore, re- 
fer our Readers [for the prefent] to the book itfelf; where fuch 
perfons as have a tafte for the enquiries purfued in it, will find 
much inftruction and entertainment. K 
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ART. VI. 

Les deux ges du gait et de Ginie Francois, fous Louis XIV. et fous 
Louis XV. The two Ages of French Tafte and Genius 
under Lewis XIV. and Lewis XV. or a comparative View 
ef the Efforts of Genius and ‘Vali¢ in Sciences, Arts, and 
Juiteraiure, 
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Literature, under thofetwo Reigns. By M, De la Dixmerie, 
Odtavo. Paris. 176g. 


HE Author of this work tells us, in his preliminary dif- 

courfe, that he writes for that numerous clafs of Readers, 
who know but little, and who are honcft enough to ackhow- 
ledge it. As to the merit of his performance, we fhall only 
fay, that it is written in a lively and entertaining manner, that 
the Author fhews himfeif to be a man of tafte, and that thofe 
who are little converfant with French literature will find both 
inftruétion and amufement in what he has written. 

He complains, in our opinion, with little reafon, that French 
writers are too frequently unjuft to themfelves and to their coun- 
try; that they conceal their own advantages in order to exag- 
gerate thofe of their neighbours, who, he fays, are already too 
much difpofed to believe them. he firtt duty of a people, he 
tells us, is to efteem themfelves ; and that this pride, which is 
blameable in an individual, is far from being blameable in a na- 
ton. 

What foundation there is for this complaint, we are at a 
lofs toknow. This is certain, however, that no fuch com- 
plaint can be made of M. de la Dixmerie. “The writers and ar- 


_ tfts of the prefent times, efpecially, will have no reafon to com- 


plainof him. He is very kind to thcir abilities, their tafte, and 
their genius, and deals out his praifes with a very liberal 
hand. 


His work is introduced with an’ ingenious: preliminary dif- 


_courfe, concerning the origin and progrefs of the arts and 


ctences, till the reien of Lewis XIV. ‘This difcourfe is fol- 
lowed by a comparative view of the two ages in queftion. In or- 
certo make this part of the work the more interefting, the Author 


has contrived, very ingenioufly, to make the Seueiall writers and 





artifts {peak and act: they are all affembled in a magnificent pa- 
lace, ichly ornamented, where the genius of the arts preitdes, 
hears their refpective claims, and pafics fentence, “This portion 


; ofthe work is written partly i in verie, and partly 3 inprefe; there- 


mainder, which is much the Jareecit, and the moft coniiderable 


partof the whole, coniilts of hiftorical and literary notes, or ra- 
her diflertations, on the feveral fpecies of compofition. Epics 
DidaGic, L syric, and moral poetry, Tan Comedy, Fables 

diftory, Eloquence, Tranflations, Journal S, cae ate omy A- 
hatomyy, Architefture, Painting, Scu! ipture, Metaphyfics, &c. 


@ 


have, each, a feparate difleriation, whercin ne two ages 
under confideration are compared, and wherein the writers and 
ults of the prefe nt times are particula ” reme Pes aad 
} ’ 
5 tt) 


have their full meafure of pratife allotted t . 
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From this general account of what is contained in the work 
before us, the judicious Keader will readily perceive that M. de 
Ja Dixmerie has undertaken a tafk of a very delicate and diff- 
cult nature, and which requires a greater variety of talents than 
moft writers are pofiefled of, to execute properly.— He concludes 
with a kind of recapitulation of the whole. 

I fhall always be of opinion, fays he, that our fathers were 
very fuccefsful, and diftovered a great deal, but they neither 
difcovered nor perfected every thing: I fhall always be of opi- 
nion, that poetic genius did not foar fo high among them as it 
is capable of doing ; that they never produced a tolerable epic 
peem, and that we have produced an excellent one; that trage- 
dy among them had all the noble fimplicity of the ancient fta- 
tues, and Jike them wanted, in general, that life and motion 
which our great cotemporary poets have given it; that the co- 
mic art has loft {omewhat of its pleafantry, but is become more 
decent and intercfting ; that the fucceflors of Quinaut have be- 
ftowed upon Lyric poetry a form more agreeable to the ob- 


ject of it; that mufic was only in its infancy in the laft age, and 


has made confiderable advances in this; that the ode, which 
was only melodious in Malherbe, is both melodious and fub- 
lime in Roufleau; that Fontaine will always remain inimi- 
table, but that we have compofed excellent fables without imi- 
tating him; that our moral poems are more philofophical: ina 
word, tha the poetical artis not yet ina ftate of degeneracy; that, 
if the art of oratory appears in {ome refpects to be on the decline, 
it is improved in a great many others; that, though we are lefs 
learned at prefent, we are more knowing; that our hiftorians 
have more philofophy than thofe who went before us, and 
are, in general, better writers; that our romance-writers are 
more ufeful, without being le/s agreeable; that morality is more 
extenfive in its application ; that criticifm-is more under the di- 
rection of tafte; that the mathematical fciences, tho’ carried 
to perfection, in a great meafure, by thofe who went before 
us, have been better explained, and better applied by: their 
fucceflors. 

This is part of what our Author advances in the conclufion 
of his work: Gardons n:us licn, trutefois, (adds he very witely) 
a’ etre ingrats envers nos Matircs. dis nous ont épargné des erreurs 
et trace des exemples. Nous marchons librement dans une carrire 
qu’ ils nous ont ouverte 3 mais, enfin, nous y marchons, et plus dun 
extier nouveau s° cf? applami fous nos pas. C° eft ce que je préfume 
avoir démontre. R. 
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ArT. VIE. 
Loix de Piaton. Par le Traducteur de la Republique. 


The Laws of Plato. Odtavo. 2 Vols. Amfterdam, printed 
by Rey. 1769. 


HIS work only reached us a few days ago, fo that we 

have not had time to compare the tranflation with the 
original, ‘The charaéter given of it, however, by Ruhnkenius 
and Valckenaer will be much more fatisfactory to our Readers, 
than any thing we could have faid of it, even if it had come 
to hand much fooner. 

In the advertifement prefixed to this work, the Bookfeller 
(Mr. Rey) acquaints us, that before he determined to fend it 
fo the prefs, he begged the favour of profeflor Rubnkentus, 
and profeflor Valchkenaer, to examine it, and to give him their opi~ 
nion of it. “hey complied, he tells us, with his requeft, and 
encouraged him to publifh it, by the following teftimony : 

“© We have examined this tranflation of Plato’s book of laws, 
and are confirmed in the good opinion we conceived of the Au- 
thor upon reading his tranflation of the Repudlic. In this new 
work we find the fame knowledge of the Greek language, and 
of the orem philofophy, which the public admired in the pre- 
ceding. Mr. Grow would do an important fervice to fociety, 
if he would takc the trouble of tranflating all the other dialogues 
of Plato in the fame manner. The moft elegant of the Greek 
authors would Jofe nothing of his beauty, by being tranflated 
into French by fo faithful a pen.’ 

Davip RuHwnkeENIus. 
L. C. VALCKENAER. 


The fub{ftance of the Tranflator’s preface is as follows :—— 
‘ Plato wrote his book of laws in his old age. ‘There is not, 
perhaps, that fublimity of genius in it, that fire, that beauty 
of imagination, which fhine in the greateft part of his dialogues, 
efpecially in his Republic. “Phere is, however, more good 
fenfe in it, more folid views, and jufter reflections. Without 
confidering what may appear more beautiful and perfeét in fpe- 
culation, Plato confines himfelf to what is more praéticable, 
more proportioned to human frailty.—His treatife of laws may 
be defined —The art of making a ftate happy, not by riches, 
the glory of arms, or extent of dominion, but by practifing 
what is good, and avoiding what is evil. 

© Such is the general idea of his work, which I am far from 
thinking free from faults, or comparable, in any refpeét, to the 
laws of Mofes ; far lefs to the fublime precepts of the Chriftian 
feligion: as L hope one day to be able to prove. Plato neither 
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fhews man the foundation of his duty, by teaching him that he 
is made for God, and that the great end of his being i is to know, 
to loye, and to ‘fees him; nor the fource of authority, and 
the principle of dependence, viz. that God, the Author 
both of natural and civil fociety, has eftablithed an inequalit 
of condition, and a fubordination among men; that kings 
and magiftrates are God’s viceroys upon earth ; and that as the 
ought to ufe their authority with the fame gentlenefs and equity, 
fo their fubjects ought to obey them with the fame punctuality 


and fubmiffion, as they would obey their Maker, in every thing 


that is not contrary to their conf{ciences. Nor does Plato point 
out the moft powerful motive to union and harmony among 
men, namely, that we are all members of one family, all the chil- 
dren of one Father, whois God; and, confequently, that we are 
in to love one another in him. But we mutt not expect to find 

any thing like this in a Pagan writer. Plato has undoubted] 
gone farther than any other philofopher i in the knowledge of the 
low of nature, and has, in fome meafure, furpafied himlelf in 
his book of laws ; his preambles to the mott important of them, 
efpecially, are almoft all of them perfect pieces of morality. If 
our modern philofophcrs, who have much fupertor advantages, 
had the fame upright intentions as Plato, they would not, when 
treating of laws and civil policy, run into fuch wild and extra- 
mae notions as this wite Heathen would have blufhed at. 

This work has not yet appeared in our language, as far as] 

me, and ido not think that it can be underftcod in the ver- 
fions of Ficinus and Serranus. I have tranflated it with as 
much, nay with nore, care than | did the Republic. I have 
added few notes in comparifon of what I might have added; 
my Icarncd Readers will perhaps be diflatisticd with me upon 
this account, but ] write not for them, nor do I flatter myéelf 
fo much as to think that I am capable of it. Thofe Readers 
whom I have in view will be pleafed with me for feldom turning 
that attention, which they will readily beftuw on Plato, to 
learned or critical obfervations which have no charms for them. 
T have endeavoured, however, to omit nothing that I thought 
neceilary for nation anding the text.’ 

It ‘would be creat injuftice to the Editor, not to rcmark, that 
this work is very handfomely printed : We have not feen many 
books that excecd it, in point of neatnefs, particularly with re- 
eard to the prefs-work. R: 
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Extra&ts from his Works, with an hiftorical Life of the 
Author. 8vo, Paris. 1769. 


HE works of Marivaux are too well known, even in this 

kingdom, to make an account of thefe extracts neceflary ; 
and their merit is too generally acknowledged, to require a cri- 
tical examination to afcertain it. ‘The extracts feem to have 
been well feleéted ; they confift of characters, letters, thoughts, 
and reflections on various fubje&s, which are fcattered in his 
works, but have no necefflary dependance upon preceding or 
fubfequent parts, nor any connection with them that appears 
to be broken when they are read as diftin€t pieces. ‘There are 
alfo fome fhort tales and eflays, both moral and entertaining. 
The life of Marivaux, which is prefixed, is a new work, com- 
piled principally from anecdotes communicated by perfons of 
the firft reputation, who were his intimate acquaintance ; and 
of that, therefore, we fhall give fuch an abftract as we hope 
will be entertaining to our Readers. 

Peter Carlet de Marivaux was born in the parifh of St. Ger- 
vais at Paris, in the year 1688. His father was of a good fa- 
mily in Normandy, his fortune was confiderable, and he fpared 
nothing in the education of his fon, who difcovered uncommon 
talents, and a moft amiable difpofition. He did not chufe lite- 
rature, fays the Writer of his life, as a profeffion, but he was 
drawn into it, by its natural power over him, and he became 
an author, not lefs to the furprife of himfelf than others. 

His firft work was a romance called the Modern Don Quix- 
otte, in which there is much wit and humour, though it is not 
equal to other pieces of the fame kind which he produced after- 
wards. 

Soon after he had left college, he was in company where the 
writing a good comedy was faid to be a very difficult tafk: Ma- 
rivaux inconfiderately anfwered, that he thought it was ealy; 
and fomebody prefent replied, that he talked like a young man. 
This reproach, which was well-deferved, piqued him, and ta 
one day he drew the {ketch of a dramatic performance called th 
Prudent Father. Having fhewn it to a fiiend, who encourag: d 
him to finifh the work, he completed it in eight days. “This 
rapidity of compofition is the more remarkable, as it was in 

erfe, and if it did not wholly excufe the faults and defects with 

which the piece abounds, it was at lealt an earneft of what the 
Author would be able to e#eG& with more leifure and CXDee 
rience. 

Among the early performances of Marivaux, is A:aier Tra- 
veflic, which feems to have been intended to fhew the facility 
with which the moft ferious and important fuljccts may be 
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turned into ridicule. The power of Scarron’s comic romance 
confifts more in the turn and expreffion, than in the things ex. 
prefled ; that of the Traveftie more in the things exprefled, than 
in the turn and expreflion. 

Marivaux, in the year 1720, when he was about thirty- 
two years old, attempted Tragedy. He wrote the death of 
Hannibal, which was reprefented, but not received with fufh- 
cient applaufe to encourage him to proceed : from this time he 
indulged the natural propenfity of his genius, which led him ra- 
ther to the gay and agreeable, than the mournful and folemn, 
He alone fuftarned the Italian theatre for a confiderable time, 
and he wrote for the French with equal fuccefs. Almott all his 
pieces have kept their ground upon the ftage ever fince, and 
feem to give new plealure in the reprefentation. “Thofe which, 
in his own opinion, deferved preference, are, The Double In- 
conftancy, two pieces called The Surprife of Love, ‘The Mother 
turned Confidante, The Rath Vows, The Plain Dealer [ies 
Sinceres], and the Ifland of Slaves; and the public judgment 
has confirmed his own. 

Character having been exhaufted, Marivaux applicd himfelf 
to produce incident and intrigue; in which he may be faid to 
have been his own model. If all his comedies had not equal fuc- 
cefs, it muft be allowed that he has, in all, fubjected imagination 
to prudence, and wit to decency, having never ufed either but 
in the fervice of virtue. 

The Ifland of Reafon, or The Little Men, a very ingenious 
comedy of this Author, was reprefented by the French come- 
dians in 1727, but without fuccefs. A fiction againft the fenfes 
could not be admitted: the fpeCtators could not fuppofe thofe 
to be pigmies, whom they faw of the common ftature. But tho’ 
this piece, for the reafon affigned, could not fucceed upon the 
ftage, it cannot fail to give pleafure in the clofet. | 

Marivaux is accufed of copying himfelf; and the Marquis 
dq’ Argens has fomewhere faid, that all his pieces may be called, 
The Surprife of Love; but the Writer of his life fays the reproach 
is not juft. 

ha’ firft pieces were anonymous ; he kept himfelf con- 
cealed with great care, and was at laft difcovered by an accident. 
He had given his firft Surprife of Love to the Italian theatre, and 
the players did not perfeétly enter into the fpirit of the dialogue. 

Aademoi‘elle Sylvia, an actrefs of great abilities, was fentible 
of her defect, but could not fatisfy herfelf with any attempt to 
remove it. One of her friends, who was alfoa friend of Mari- 
vaux’s, happened one night to be upon the ftage, and fhe faid 
to him very often, ** I would give all the world to know the 


author of this piece.” The friend gave no intimation that he 
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knew the Author, but with fome difficulty prevailed upon him 
to pay Sylvia a vifit. They found her at her toilet, and after the 
firft civilities, Marivaux, feeing a pamphlet lic near her, ex- 
prefled a defire to know what it was; it is the Surprife of Love, 
fays Sylvia, a charming comedy, but I am very angry with the 
author: we fhould play it a thoufand times better if he would 
but read itto us. Marivaux took up the book, and began to 
read fome of Sylvia’s part ; fhe was immediately ftruck with the 
precifion, tafte, and turn of his pronunciation, which at once 
difcovered new fentiment, and enabled her to fupply all the de- 
feéts of which fhe had been confcious, and more. ‘* You fhew 
me, Sir,”’ faid fhe, with great expreflion of furprife and pleafure, 
‘all the beauties of my part, you enlighten me with new fenti- 
ment, you read as I wifhed it to be read, and as | feel that it 
ought to be acted; you are certainly the author of the piece, or 
the devil.” Marivaux replied, dryly, that he was not the devil ; 
fhe immediately drew the inference, and thus was Marivaux, 
for the firft time, known as a dramatic writer. 

Marianne, and The Fortunate Peafant [ Pay/an Parvenu] are 
two celebrated novels, of this Author: it is fcarce neceflary to 
apprife our Readers, that Marivaux did not write the rath part 
of Marianne, and that he compofed only the five firft books of 
The Payfan Parvenu; the difference of the ftyle being too manifett 
to be overlooked. Of The Payfan Parvenu we {hall only fay, 
that the hero of the piece, being introduced into the great 
world, the author was afraid of the application that might be 
made of what honeft Truth fhould dictate to his pen; and his 
principles led him to prefer a quiet life to the fame he would 
have acquired by finifhing a work which was fo ingenioufly be 

un. 
. The Carriage in a Slough [Voiture Embourbie] and The Re- 
formed Coquet, are alfo performances of this Author, which 
fhew his great fkill in humour, and perfect acquaintance with 
the human heart. 

His French Speéiator did him great honour, and in England 
placed him in the fame rank with the celebrated La Bruyére. 
In this work he has happily expofed, under a variety of images, 
the general depravity of manners, the falfehood of friendfhip, 
the artifices of ambition, and the mifery of avarice ; the ingra- 
titude of children, the capricious tyranny of parents, the treae 
Chery of the great, the inhumanity of the rich, and the wick- 
édnefs of the poor: both fexes, and every age and condition, 
may find a faithful picture of their vices or defecis in this work 5 
but the Author treated his fubject in a manner fuitable to his 
character, and the fame amiable qualities appear in his writings 
as in his life. His temper was rather quiet and referved, yet he 


had all the arts of pleafing in converfation, He was remarkable 
for 
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for the ftriteft probity, a noble difintereftednefs, and an unaf. 
fected modefty ; he had a quick and elegant fenfibility, was af. 
fable and candid, and fcrupuloufly careful to avoid every thing 
both in his conduct and converfation that might give offence, ~ 

In the year 1743 he was unanimoufly elected member of the 
French academy, and his works have been collected and pub. 
Jifhed in twenty-one volumes, duodecimo. 

The Writer of his life having thus finifhed his account of 
the Author, proceeds to relate feveral particulars of the Man, 

When Marivaux was about eighteen years old, he conceived 
a violent paffion for a young ladv of fortune, who was about 
the fame age; fhe was exceedingly beautiful, but feemed alto- 
gether unconfcious of her beauty; this ftruck Marivaux with 
furprife and admiration, and his attachment to her became every 
hour more tender and more ftrong: but it happened, unfortu- 
nately, that one day he furprifed this rare example of ingenuous 
fimplicity before a Jooking-glafs, talking to herfelf, and practi- 
fing all the leers and fmiles which fhe fuppofed would fet off her 
pretty perfon to the greateft advantage. Marivaux was exceed- 
ingly mortified to have been the dupe of art, when he fuppofed 
himielf the admirer of nature; and though a treaty of marriage 


was then nearly concluded, he broke off the match,’ and forbore. 


his vifits atonce, without affigning the reafon. ‘To this inci- 
dent, fays the Writer of his life, perhaps we are indebted for al! 
the philofophical refleCtions which he made upon the fecret mo- 
tives of human action, and the characters which they form, du- 
ring the rett of his life. 

Upon tis occafion he is faid to have conceived a difguft, not 
for his miftrefs only, but for the fex : it wore off, however, by 
degrees, and having remained fingle about fifteen years, he 
married in the year 1721, a young lady of a good family, who‘e 
name was Martin. Yor this lady he appears to have had the 
moft ardent and tender atection. He had the misfortune to lofe 
her in 1723, a lofs which he reeretted to the laft day of his 
hife. 

She left him one daughter, an only child, who took the veil 
m the Abbey du Threfor. Thelate duke of Orleans, who knew 
the mediocrity of Marivaux’s circumftances, and who honoured 
his benevolence and generofity, gave the young woman a por- 
tion, and defrayed al! the expences of her profeflion. 

To give a young woman a fortune, and then fhut her up for 
hfe in anunnerv, is a mixture of kindnets and cruelty fo abfurd, 
that reafonable beings could be betrayed into it only by fuperfti- 
tion, that offspring of fear and folly, which has converted our 
glory into fhame, rendering religion contemptible, and virtuc 
miichievous, 
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Marivaux had, by a penfion from the king’s privy- purfe, 
about two hundred pounds fterling a-year, which in France 
would at that time have afforded him not only the neceflaries, 
but the conveniencies of life, if he had been lefs fenfible to the 
misfortunes of others, and lefs liberal in relieving them: he 
{pent fcarcely half his income upon himfelf, the reft he laid out 
upon thofe who wanted it more. 

But Marivaux, with all his amiable and all his great quali- 
ties, was by nature the lazieft creature in the world, and one of 
his letters, which has never before been publifhed, contains a 
defence of his difpefition. 

© IT acknowledge, fays he, my dear friend, that I am lazy, 
and that I enjoy “that ineftimable blefling which fortune could 
not take from me, though the has left me little elfe. 1 fhould 
indeed have had more of other things, if my lazinefs had always 
been uniform and fteady; if I had not, fora moment, ceafed 
to be lazy, rather than hear fome folks orumble, who were 
thought to be wifer than myfelf: is not this a pleafant proof 
that it is rational to be Jazy, and that lazinefs is innocent of 
moft that is laid to her charge! To remain what I was, was 
the only condition upon which I fheuld keep what I had, and 
what [ had fhould keep me. But my good friends would not 
reit till they had, as they faid, improved the golden opportunity 
of the times, ive doubling, and trebling, sa quadrupling my 
patrimony. I was half afhamed of appearing to difadvantage 
by doing nothing, and half bewitched with the notion that a 
youth juft entering life, fhould be over-ruled by the advice of 
the experienced and prudent, whofe authority every one affect- 
ed to treat with refpect : and fo I fuffered them to difpofe of my 
fortune as they pleafed, to fell in order to buy, and became fa- 
tally bufy to execute the projects which they had formed for my 
advantage. QO facred! O falutary floth! if I had continued 
under thy influence, I fhould not have written fo many idle 
tales, but I fhould have enjoyed more days of felicity, than [ 
have now fuffered minutes of affliction. Inactivity, my fricnd, 
will not make you richer than you are, but neither will it make 
you poorer, Ina ftate of reft you may preferve what you can- 
not augment, and I know not whether, fometimes, what we 
have is not augmented, as a reward for virtucus infenfibility to 
the charms of wealth.’ 

From this letter feveral inferences may be drawn, which the 
Writer of the life would have done well to confider: it appears 
thet "i tenet inherited his father’s fortune, which is faid to 
have been confiderable; that he loft it by venturing in projects 
of the fame kind with our South-fea fcheme; that he became 
an author for fubfiftence, and may therefore be truly reprefented 
afterwards as having ne revenue but his penfion, which is not 

here 
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here accounted for. It appears alfo that this happened when 
he was very young,—juft entering life; from which there 
is reafon to conclude, that his match with a young lady of for- 
tune was broken off -by the lofs of his own, and not by a dif- 
guft which he is faid to have conceived upon feeing her one day 
before a glafs: a reafon, which, though his biographer relates 
it, Marivaux himfelf concealed, as we are told in the fame fen- 
tence by the fame biographer ; yet, if Marivaux did not tell it, 
it could not be known; and if he did not tell it to account for 
his conduct, a very forcible incitement, it is not likely he 
fhould tell it when he had no motive but to tickle the ears of 
curiofity. 

Upon this occafion it may alfo be remarked, that the ftory of 
his motive to write his firft comedy, the Prudent Father, and 
of his being firft known as a dramatic author, by reading his 
Surprife of Love to an adtrefs at her toilet, are inconfiftent. 

He is fa'd to have been piqued at the reproach of talking like 
a young man, when he contradicted thofe who faid the writ- 
ing a good comedy was a difficult tafk, and to have undertaken 
the Prudent Father immediately, and finifhed it in eight days, 
to fupport his opinion, and fhew that the writing a comedy was 
eafy. But he that determined to conceal the p. rformance when 
it was done, would have had no motive to undertake it: it 
could fupport his opinion, and juftify the freedom with which 
he gave it, only in proportion as it was known. It is certain 
therefore that what he wrote to fhew, was fhewn when he had 
written it; and being communicated, if not to foes, at leaft to 
thofe who had been warmed in the controverfy that produced it, 
as well as to the friend who encouraged him in the work, and 
foon afterwards brought upon the ftage, it cannot be fuppofed that 
Marivaux was not generally known for the author ; and there- 
fore it cannot be true that he was not known to have written 
for the ftage till he difcovered it to Sylvia the actrefs. 

Marivaux, we are told, was as careful to conceal his own 
domeftic infelicities, and pecuniary diftrefs, as thofe acts of ge- 
nerofity and kindnefs, by which he comforted and relieved 
others. 

His own wants, indeed, were frequently the refult of his li- 
berality, and he feems always to have been fufpefed to be poor 
by his friends, who were therefore watchful over him in feafons 
of cafual and extraordinary expence. 

Fontenelle having heard that he was fick, and having juft 
reafon to fear that he, who never laid by any money, might be 
in want of it at fuch an exigence, went to him, and when they 
were alone, told him his fufpicions. Perhaps, fays he, more 
money may be convenient for you, than you have by you. 
Friends fhould never wait to be folicited ; here is a -* ee 
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hundred Louis d’ors, which you muft permit me to leave at 
your difpofal. I confider them, faid Marivaux, as received 
and ufed3; permit me now to return them with the gratitude 
that fuch a favour ought to excite. What benevolence and ge- 
nerofity in one of thefe friends, fays our Author, what delicacy 
and greatnefs of mind in the other ! 

The goodnefs of Marivaux appeared in the moft trifling cir- 
cumftances: he was one day fetting out for the country with 
Mad. Lallemand de Bez. Marivaux and the lady’s fifter were 
already in the coach ; fhe ftaid behind to give fome orders to 
her domeftics. In this interval, a fturdy young fellow, about 
eighteen or twenty, plump, and frefh coloured, came to the 
coach-door begging: Marivaux, ftruck with the contraft be- 
tween the appearance and profeffion of the man, looked out, 
and reproved him. Are not you afhamed, fays he, a young fel- 
low in perfect health and vigour, to have the meannefs to beg 
your bread, when vou might procure it by ioneft Jabour ? 
The fellow, ftruck with this rebuke, was at firft confounded 
and filent, but prefently afterwards, fcratching his head, cried, 
with a fhrugand afigh, 4h! Sir, if you did but knww——/ am 
Marivaux, who was himfelf fenfible of the pain 
of labour, was fo pleafed with the fellow’s confeffion, that he 
gave him a crown; which however, upon reflection, it is pro- 
bable he thought very ill beftowed. 

He became infirm in the latter part of his life, and perceived 
death gradually to approach for a long time, yet he continued 
not only refigned, but chearfu] ; he died like a philofopher, 
without repining, and like a Chriftian, with the hope of im- 
mortality, on the 11th of February 1763, inthe feventy-fifth 
year of his age. 

It is pity that his biographer had not better materials, and 
that he was not able to make a better ufe of fuch as he had. H. 


ART. IX, 
L’Evangile du ‘four, &e. 
The Gofpel of the Day, Parts III. IV. V. * 

OST of the little pieces in part 3, relate to difputes be- 
tween the /iterati in France, on various fubjeéts, particue 
larly the condemnation of Marmontel’s Belifarius, by the Sor- 
bonne, in which we are not much interefted, and which there- 
fore can afford us little amufement; there are alfo, a Letter to 
the Bifhop of Gloucefter on his Divine Legation, an Account 
of the Religious Diflentions in Poiand, and Letters on Rabe- 
Jais, and other Authors who are fuppofed to have written againft 

the Chriftian Religion. 
The letter to the bifhop, is written with a bitternefs equal 
to that with which the bifhop writes againft others; we would 


* See the former parts, page 122 of this volume of the Review. 
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as foon undertake the office of fcavenger, and remove tie filth 
from the ftreets of London, as remove that of either of thefe 
writers from the place where we find it. The fubftance of this 
letter is as follows : 

It is univerfally agreed among the ingenious and the learned, 
that the legiflation of the Jews neceflarily rendered the 1 ene- 
mies to al] other nations. 

But you, fays Voltaire to Warburton, contradict this Opinion; 
you fay that nothing is more falfe than that the law of Mofes 
ordered the Jews to undertake vaft conquefts, or encourazed 
them in fuch undertakings, becaufe, on the contrary, it ‘ale 
fizned them a very fmall territory. 

Let us then, in the firft place, enquire whether the territory 
promifed to the Jews was fmall. ‘* In that fame day the Lord 
made a covenant with Abraham, faving, unto thy feed have [ 
given this land from the river of Egypt unto the great river, 
the river Euphrates.” Gen. ch. xv. ver. 18. 

Tha Jews were promifed, under the fanétion of an oath, 
the I{thmus of Suez, part of Arabia, and all that became after- 
wards the kingdom of the Seleucides. If the Jews confidered 
this as a fmall territory, they were not eafily fatisfied : it is 
true that they have not yet poffefled it, but it is equally true 
that they were promifed it. The Jews continued fhut up in 
Canaan for ages, without fo much as knowing thefe vaft coun- 
tries ; and they had little notion of the Euphrates and Tigris, 
but as watering countries to which they were frequently carried 
away as flaves: but the Jews had alfo other promifes. 

*¢ Thus faith the Lord God, Behold, I will lift up my hand 
to the Gentiles, and fet up my ftandard to the people: and they 
fhall bring thy fons in their arms, and thy daughters fhall be 
carried upon their fhoulders :.and kings fhall be thy nurfing fa- 
thers, and their queens thy nurfing mothers: they thall ‘bow 
down to thee, with their face towards the earth, and lick up 
the duft of thy feet.” Isaiah, ch. xlv. ver. 22, 23. 

And is not this, fays Voltaire, evidently a promite that they 
fhould be mafters of tne world, and that the kings of other 

countries fhould be flaves to them? ¢* What fay you now, Mai- 
ter Warburton, to this little diftrict ?” 

You well know that the paffages upon which the Jews found 
their pride, and their hope, are many ; but thefe will fuffice. 

Let us now proceed to confider the inveterate hatred which 
the Jews conceived againft all other nations. Did they cut the 
throats of fathers and mothers, of fons and daughters, of in- 
funts at the breaft, and even of the cattle in the field, without 
hatred! Read again the paflage, in which the Jews are com- 
manded not to leave a foul alive, and then tell us, if you have 
courage, that they were not permitted to hate other nations. 
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They were ordered not to eat in the fame difh which had 
been ufed by a ftranger, nor even to touch his garments; and 
is not this inculcating an averfion to ftrangers? But you fay 
that the Jews hated idolatry, and not idolaters ; this is indeed 
a pleafant diftinction. 

It happened one day that a tiger, fatiated with carnage, met 
fome fheep ; the fheep immediately ran away; the tiger ran 
after them, and called out, * my dear children, you imagine 
that I don’t love you, but indeed you are miftaken: it is your 
bleating that I hate, your perfons are to me the moft agreeable 
in the world, and I defire to cherifh you fo, that we may even 
become one flefh ; we will be united by flefh and blood, I will 
eat the one, and drink the other, to incorporate you with my- 
felf; judge then if it is poffible to love you better.’ 

Such are Voltaire’s arguments, in this little piece, againft the 
Bifhop of Glocefter, whom he affects to charge with writing in- 
tentionally againft the Chriftian religion: this certainly he can- 
not believe ; and if hedid, it is with a very ill grace that he 
makes it matter of reproach. 

The account of the religious diflentions in Poland is written 
with a defign to juftify the Diffidents ; but it feems unneceflary 
to enter into an hiftorical and critical difquifition for that pur- 
pofe: they are defended by the general arguments in favour of 
the rights of mankind againft intclerance and perfecution, with 
which the inhabitants of this happy country are well ac- 
quainted. 

The letters on perfons faid by Voltaire to have oppofed Chrif- 
tianity, have been publifhed in other collections of his pieces, 
and have been noticed in former Reviews. 

In the article relating to Swift, he charges him with ridicul- 
ing Chriftianity, in the Tale of a Tub, which, as we formerly 
obferved, isa proof that he does not underftand it; for the fa- 
ther’s will is certainly a fymbol of divine revelation, and much 
of the moit pointed fatire in the work, is directed againft ab- 
furd interpretations of Scripture, which are expofed in the ac- 
count that is given of the interpretation of the will by Peter and 
Jack. The whole fable is built upon a fuppofition that religion 
is revealed, and cannot therefore, by any art, be tortured into 
a fatire againft revealed religion. 

Voltaire fays it is not an original work, but an imitation of a 
fable called The Three Rings, which was written in the time of 
the crufades. He does not mention the fuppofed author, nor 
the language, but he fays it is to be found in fome old collec- 
tions. “Ihe tale is, that an old man left a ring to each of his 
three fons when he died; that in an eager contention who 
fhould have the beft, they came to blows; that after long ftrife 
and bitter animofity. they ditcovercd the three rings to be ex- 
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actly alike. Theold man, fays Voltaire, reprefents natural re. 
Jigion ; the three children, Judaifm, Chriftianity, and Maho. 
metanifm. It is to be wifhed that fome of our colleGors of 
fcarce pieces, would try to procure fo great a literary curiofity, 
and give the public a more particular account of it. 

The fourth of thefe little volumes contains, the Pirrhonifm 
of hiftory, and the fingularities of nature. In the pirrhonifm 
of hiftory, the Author lays down, as a fundamental principle, 
that the general facts which hiftory has recorded may be true, 
and the particulars falfe. There may, fays he, have been a 
prince of Egypt named Sefoftris, by the Greeks, who changed 
all the names of Egypt and Afia, as the Italians gave the name 
Londra to London, which the French call Londres, and that of 
Louigi to the kings of France, whom the French call Louis, 
But if there was a Sefoftris, we are not abfolutely fure, that his 
father deftined all the children of Egypt who were born in the 
fame month with his fon, to conquer the woild with him ona 
future day. It may even be doubted whether he made them run 
five or fix leagues every morning before breakfaft. 

The expoiing of Cyrus in his infancy, the oracle given to 
Croefus, the adventure of the ears of the magi of Smerdis, the 
horfe of Darius, who made his mafter a king, and other em- 
bellifhments of hiftory of the fame kind, may well be con- 
tefted by thofe who believe their reafon rather than their books. 

{t may not only be afirmed, but demonftrated, that the moft 
celebrated monuments, and inftitutions, the moft folemn com- 
memorations, do not prove the truth of the pretended events 
which they have tran{mitted, from age to age, to the credulity 
of mankind. | 

If flatues, and temples, and annual ceremonies, and {ports and 
myfteries, were evidences of truth, it would follow, that Caf- 
tor and Pollux aCtually fought for the Romans, and that Jupiter 
{topped them in their flight; it would follow that the Fafti of 
Ovid, are irrefragable teftimonies of all the miracles of ancient 
Rome, and that all the temples of Greece were archives of 
truth. 

Upon thefe principles the Author examines the Hiftories of 
Bofuet, the Ecciefiaftical Hiftory of Fleury, the Jewifh Hiftory, 
the Hiftory uf the Egyptians, Quintus Curtius’s Life of Alex- 
ander, the facts related by Tacitus and Suetonius, the frag- 
nients of Petronius, and many others. 

Under the article Petronius, he fays, that the author of the 
fatires which go under that name was not, as has been always 
fuppofed, the conful Caius Petronius, whom Nero facrificed to 
the jealoufy of Tigellinus, but one Titus Petronius, an ob- 
fcure libertine, very young, who had not judgment to regulate 
his Wits He 
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He fays too, that thefe fatires do not contain a reprefentation 
of the debaucheries of Nero, nor can be fuppofed to do fo, 
without the groffeft abfurdity. They contain, he fays, nothing 
but adventures of the loweft clafs of fharpers in Italy ; fellows 
who were juft come from college, who rambled from alehoufe 
to alehoufe, who watched an opportunity to fteal the cloaks of 
thofe who were drinking, and who thought it a fingular piece of 
good fortune to be admitted to the table of an old deputy tax- far- 
mer, who had beena dealer in wine, and was become rich by ufury. 

Commentators, fays Voltaire, have never doubted, but that 
this low-bred, abfurd, impertinent old fellow, was Nero, a 
mighty prince, in the flower of life, and who, notwithftanding 
all chat may juftly be alledged againft him, was not deftitute of 
wit and parts. But how is it poffible to fuppofe that fuch a 
character was intended to be reprefented by a filly old fellow, 
who was continually punning and quibbling, by the moft defpi- 
cable play upon words, with his cook; who rifes from table to 
go to the neceflary; who returns from the neceflary to table, 
complaining that he is tormented with wind, advifes his com- 
pany never to fupprefs it, aflures them that the practife has been 
fatal to many, and tells them, as afecret, that his fat woman, 
Fortunata, acquitted herfelf fo well in this particular, that 
fhe prevented his fleeping o’ nights. 

This filthy and odious Fortunata, they fay, is the blooming 
and beautiful 4ée, the emperor’s miftrefs; and the guefts are 
his favourites. The converfation fuppofed to be that of the 
court, is the coarfeft and loweft that can be imagined; our por- 
ters and chair-men talk better in an alehoufe, than the compa- 
ny at Trimalcion’s dinner, yet this is fuppofed to be a true re- 
prefentation of the gallantry of fuch a court as Nero’s. 

This Author acknowledges that there are good ver‘es {cat- 
tered about thefe fatires, and that fome of the ftories are well 
told, particularly that of the Ephefian matron ; but he fays the 
work, taken as a whole, is a wretched tiflue of wit and dulnefs, 
naftinefs and morality; that it bears ftrong marks of the dege- 
neracy of the age which fuccceded the Auguftan, and that 
among all the verfes which-it contains, there is not a line that 
can have the leaft relation to the court of Nero: they confift, 
fays he, of rules for training young pleaders to the eloquence 
of the bar, of declamations on the indigence of literary men, 
in praife of ready money, and lamentations for the want of it,— 
of invocations of Priapus, and ridiculous or lafcivious images. 
It is a heap of learning and debauchery, thrown together wi-h- 
out order or connection, fuch as the ancient Romans diftinguifh- 
ed by the name of Satura; and to have fuppofed it, from age to 
age, to have been the fecret hiftory of Nero, is as grofs an ab- 
furdity as ever made mankind ridiculous.. 

App. Rev. Vol, xii. Oo Under 
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Under the fecond head, the fingularities of nature, the Ay. 
thor confiders many curious particulars. He obferves, in the 
firft place, that Nature, having doubtlefs fuffered great revoly. 
tions, mankind has taken pleafufe in augmenting them, Na. 
ture, fays he, has been treated like ancient hiftory, in which 
all is prodigy and miracle. He infinuates, that the polipe jg 
not an animal, but rather a kind of fenfitive plant ; that its flow 
and Janguid motion in water, which is called fwimming, is 
only the fame that certain little {tones are known to have when 
they are put into vinegar ; that its arms are mere ramifications, 
its heads little buds, its inteftines hollow fibres, and its motion 
nothing more than their undulation. The little infeéts which 
this plant fometimes appears to fwallow, he fays, may as well 
be {uppofed to enter its hollow fibres, for a meal, and a grave, 
as to be drawn to it, and devoured as prey: the polipe fubfifts 
very well without thefe infects, and therefore it is not fuftained 
by food; what have been miftaken for eggs, are only the 
feeds of the plant ; their reproduction by fection, according to 
him, indicates that they are plants, which he thinks put out of 
queftion by their fending off fibres upon being turned infide out. 
He concludes, that nothing fhould be admitted into the animal 
kingdom, but what performs all the funétions of animal life, 
and gives indubitable indications of fenfibility, defire, will, 
and ideas; which the polipe has not yet done. 

The Author, however, allows that fnails will reproduce a 
head, which he fays is ftill more wonderful than the multiplica- 
tion of polipes, like willows and poplars. Shall we then, fays 
he, return to the harmony of the Greeks, and fhall ten thoufand 
volumes of metaphylics become ufelefs ! however, if the repro- 
duction of heads, compels fome people to doubt, fnails will 
have performed a very important fervice to mankind. 

Under the title of Racks, the Author mentions the paflage of 
Hannibal through the Alps, faid to have been etfeAed by vine- 
gar. Succeeding ages, he fays, have thought it impoffible ; but 
he is of another opinion. He fuppofes Hannibal’s paflage to have 
been obftructed by a craggy projection of the rock, and that he 
tendered it calcinable, or at leaft eafy to be broken, by firft 
heating it with a great fire, and then pouring vinegar upon it 
and he fays a child may make the experiment, which fhews 
this to be feafible. Ihave myfelf, fays he, taken a fragment of 
that very fione which forms the greateft part of the Alps, and 


I have put it into a veffel of boiling vinegar, where in a few 
minutes it became friable, and might be crumbled into fand be- 


tween the fingers. 


Among many curious obferyations on the formation of ftones 
and fhelis are the following : 
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Monf. le Royer de la Sauvagere, principal engineer, and 
member of the academy of Belles Lettres at Rochelle, lord of 
avery confiderable manor in Touraine, has attefted that the 
foil, near his manfion, which the French call a chateau, has 
twice changed into a bed of foft ftone within the fpace of four 
fcore years. He was himfelf a witnefs of one of thefe changes, 
which was feen alfo by his tenants and neighbours, and he has 
erected feveral buildings with the ftone, which, upon being 
expofed to the air, is become very hard. The quarry from 
which it was dug, now begins to form more, and fhells are pro- 
ducing in it, which at firft cannot be diftinguifhed without a 
microfcope, but which have a gradual growth with the ftone. 
Thefe fhells are of different kinds, fome are offracites, and fome 
gryphites, which are not found in any of our feas: there are ca- 
meos, telling, and figured f{tones, which gradually, but infen- 
fibly, enlarge, fo that fome of them are half an inch thick. 
Surely thefe facts, faysth Author, muft fhake the opinion of 
thofe who affirm, that fh |s, where-ever found, have been de- 
pofited there by the fea. 

In the middle of a thic foreft, about two fhort leagues diftan€ 
from Ripaiile in the pari 1 of Feterne, and province of Chablais, 
there are rocks of a mo.t tremendous appearance, and in thofe 
rocks three caverns, one above another, with vaulted roofs, 
the work of Nature, acceffible only by a ladder, and with af- 
fiftance from the branches of trees. “They are called the grot- 
tos of the fairies; and in the bottom of each of them there is a 
bafon of water. ‘That which diftils from above, and trickles 
along the fiffures of the rock, has formed the figure of a hen 
fitting over her chickens, and at a little diftance that of a fide 
of bacon about three feet long. 

In the bafin are found figures of candied almonds, fuch as 
are fold at the confeétioner’s ; and near them that of a fpinning- 
wheel with a diftaff. The women in the neighbourhood pre- 
tend to have feen in the depth of the cavern, the figure of a pe- 
trified woman, but thofe who went with a philofophical view, 
were not fo fortunate. There was a time when no perfon 
dared to approach this place, but fince the figure of the woman 
difappeared, people have been lefs timid. 

Now, fays Voltaire, bring your fyftematic philofopher to this 
place, fhew him the curiofities, and talk to him of /u/us Na- 
ture, and you will hear him cry out, Nothing ean more mers 
demonftrate that there is no fuch thing, ‘Thefe are manife 
and real petrifications. This grotto was formerly the habita- 
tion of a woman, fhe was fpinning at her wheel, her bacon 
was hanging from a fhelf, her hen and chickens were at a little 
diftance, and fhe was eating candied almond:, when all of a fud- 
den fhe was turned into ftone, fhe and her hen, and her chicke. 
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ens, her bacon, her {pinning-wheel, and her almonds, juft a 
Lot’s wife was turned unto falt. 

And is it much lefs extravagant to fay, that the little foffile thells 
which are found in Bohemia were brought thither by a river 
from the Indian fea? that a fkull, which we find upon a moun. 
tain was left there by the fea fifty thoufand ages ago? that 
thefe glofopetra are the tongues of fea-hogs, who one day climb. 
ed a mountain, to leave their gullets behind them, and thefe 
other teftaceous fubftances were once the dwelling of a Nautilus, 
a fifh that no man ever faw ? 

In feveral other parts of this mifcellany the Author examines 
all the known fyftems of generation, by eggs, by animalcula, 
by molecula, by putrefaction, and concludes by the following 
queftion and anfwer: Are all fyftems then formed to aflign the 


_caufe of generation, vegetation, nutrition, and fenfbility, 


thought equally inexplicable! and are we condemned to igno- 
rance for ever '—Yes. 

Among other foundations of falfe opinion he reckons experi- 
met: which at firft appears to be a paradox, but to prove his 
poli -n, he relates the following fa& : 

i he year 1753, a German chemift, who lived in an ob- 
{cul ovince near Alface, believed, and with great appear- 
ance. truth, that he had found out the art of making falt- 
petie ; he prefented fome to the prince his fovereign, which he 
faid he made by atranfmutation of earth, and he affirmed that 
he could make as much moreas could be demanded. The prince 
had gunpowder made of it, which he ufed with his fowling- 
piece, and found it excellent. He went afterwards to Ver- 
failles, and gave fome of the fame powder to the king, who 
was equally fatisfied. Application was made to the chemift to 
difclofe his fecret, and, after fome treaty, he confented, upon 
condition that he fhould receive immediately feventeen hundred 
thoufand livres, and have the profits for twenty years. The 
contract was figned, and the principal fupervifor of the powder- 
works and magazines, with one of the moft able chemifts in 
Francé, were fent into Alface to fee the procefs, The Ger- 
man began his operations, at his own expence, which was 2 
new proof that he was in earneft. ‘I"he fupervifor and chemift, 
fays the Author, called upon me in their way, and I told them 
that if they kept their money till they faw the German make 
falt-petre, they would not part with it foon; the chemift re- 
plied, that he had made falt-petre already. I do not believe it, 
fays 1; why not, faid they. Becaufe, faid I, men make no- 


thing: they can unite and difunite, but it is the prerogative of 


Nature only to make. 
The German worked very hard for three months near Col- 
mar, the place agreed upon, and there confefled his inability. I 
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find, fays he, that I cannot change earth into falt-petre, I 
will therefore return home, and change copper into gold: 
home he went, and made juft fuch gold of copper as he had 
made falt-petre of earth. ‘ihe falfe experiment which had de- 
ceived the poor German, the duke his mafter, the fuperyifor, 
the chemift and the king, was this : 

The tranfmuter had taken fome earth, and by a certain pro- 
cefs had procured from it fome excellent falt-petre: but he did 
not perceive that among this earth there were fragments of old 
vaults, and of the brick and mortar that had been many years 
part of a ftable. The falt-petre which this earth contained he 
brought out ; but confidering the earth alone, and not the rub- 
bifh from which it was taken, he imagined that what he only 
extracted he made, and that nothing more was neceflary to the 
manufacture of falt-petre, than to fubject earth to the fame 
chemical procefs. 

The fifth volume of this work contains a tranflation of the 
difcourfe of Julian the emperor againft the Chriftians ; a humo- 
rous fatire called the canonization of St. Cucufin ; letters be- 
tween the bifhop of Annency, and Voltaire; Voltaire’s confeffion 
of faith; a homily read at London; and the cry of nations, 

Of Julian’s difcourie we need fay nothing; the fatire relates 
merely to the fuperttitious folly of the church of Rome ; the 
confeffion of faith is in the terms of a mioft orthodox « hriftian ; 
the letters contain a charge of hypocrify, in confequence of 
fuch confeffion, and a defence, which is by no means fatisfac- 
tory; the homily is in favour of toleration ; and the cry of na- 
tions is againft the intolerance and oppreffions of Popery, with 
which, happily, we have little concern. Many of thefe pieces 
are fuperficial and trifling ; but all are fprightly, ingenious, and 
entertaining. 





CaTALocuE ; or, 4 brief View of fome other late 
FoREIGN PUBLICATIONS. 


Anat. & 
Hiftoire du Patriotifme Francois, ou Nouvelle Hiftoire de France, &c. 


A Hiftory of French Patriotifm, or a new Hiftory of France, the 
chief Defign of which is to defcribe thofe patriotic Actions which 
have rendered the trench Kings, the Nobility, &c. illutirious, from 
the Beginning of the Monarchy to the prefent Times. By M. 
Roffel. 6 Vols. izmo, Paris, 1769. 


HE plan of this work is new, and deferves to be followed by 

Bs the hiftorians of other nations. A hiftory written with fuch a 
view has a natural tendency to form good citizens, and to infpire a 
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noble and generous emulation. Mr. Roffel frequently afcribes ae. 
tions and events, indeed, to a fpirit of patriotifm, which were owing 
to ambition, jealoufy, refentment, and interefted views; his work, 
however, has great merit ; is written in a fprightly and agreeable 
manner; and contains a clear and diftiné&t view of the moft important 
and interefting parts of the French hiftory, His ftyle is well fuited to 
his plan; his charaéters are generally well drawn, and the reader 
will be much pleafed with many of his obfervations, which thew him 


not only to be a good citizen, but to be a man of fenfe and judg. 
ment. 


Art. Xf, R 
Nouvelle Biblictheque de Campagne, ou Choix d' Epifodes intereffans wt 


curieux, &C. 


A fele& Colleétion of interefting and curious Epifodes, taken from the 
beft Romances, both ancient and modern. 3 Vols. 1z2mo. Paris, 
1769. 


This a very entertaining mifcellany ; it contains the moft intereft. 
ing epifodes ef the old French romances, which being feldom read, 
will be new to the generality of readers. The Compilers have 
abridged, altered, and corrected the ftyle of them, and endeavoured, 
at the fame time, to preferve, as much as poffible, the manner of the 
original writers. Befides thefe, they have inferted a great number of 
epifodes from the principal modern romances, and a few from fome 
of the beft poems beth ancient and modern, fuch as the Iliad, Aneid, 
Thomfon’s Seafons, &c. &c. As to the arrangement of thefe ex- 
tracts, they have not confined themfelves to the chronological order, 
but confulted the pleafure and amufement of their readers :—C’ef ux 
parterre, fay they, ou l'on attaché de répandre de la diverfité, par le con- 
trafte des fleurs qu'on a foin de rapprocher les unes des autres.—The re- 


mainder of the work, we are told, is in the prefs, and will be pub- 
lifhed foon. 


Arr. XII. A 


Varjétes Littéraires, ou Recueil de Pieces tant Originales que traduites. 


A Colleétion of Mifcellaneous Pieces, partly original, partly tranf- 


lated, concerning Philofophy, Literature, and the Arts.. 4 Vols. 
1zmo. Paris, 1769. 


We are indebted to Mefirs Arnaud and Suard for this very curious 
and valuable collection, which contains a great variety of entertain- 
ing and inftructive pieces on different fubjects of literature, the greateft 
part of which have already appeared in the Fournal Etranger and Ga- 
xette Litteraire. In the advertifement prefixed to the fourth volume, 
we are told, that they are all carefully revifed and correéted, and that 
feveral pieces are added that were never printed before. 

We fhall mention the titles of a few of them, that our Readers may 
form fome idea of what is contained in the Colleétion :—A Differta- 
tion upon Languages. An Hiftorical Effay concerning the Origin 
and Progrefs of the Englifh Theatre. Reflections on the Prefent State 
ef Italian Poetry. The Life of Pontanus, An Effay on the = of 
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Horace. A Differtation concerning the Philofophy of the antient 
Etrufei. A comparative View of the antient and modern Greeks, 
Reflections upon Hiftory, and particularly upon Mr. Hume’s Hiftory 
of England. A Letter concerning Dr. Smollet’s Travels. Reflec- 
tions upon Grace in Works of Art. Obfervations on the Character 
of Xenophon. A Difcourfe concerning the Origin and Viciflitudes of 
Verfe. A Difcourfe concerning Philofophical Poems. Refleétions 
concerning the Nature and Origin of Mixt Sentiments. A Difcourfe 
concerning Roman Eloquence. Reflections upon the Imitation of the 
Greek Artifts in Painting and Sculpture. Concerning Juftinian and 
his Laws. A Letter concerning the Origin and Antiquity of Glais. 
A Difcourfe upon Terence. Reflections on Italian Literature; the 
Greek Tragedy; Petrarchs Poetry, &c. &c. ‘Tranflations of fome 
of Young’s Night-Thoughts ; fome of Offian’s Poems; Gray’s 
Church-yard Elegy, &c. &c.—Thefe pieces make only a {mall part 
ef this excellent mifcellany. RK 


Aer. XIIf. 
Antiquités de la Grece. 


The Antiquities of Greece in general, and of Athens in particular. 
By Lambert Bos; with Notes by M. Frederic Leifner. 12 iT10g 
Paris, 1769. 

We have here a tranflation of a very ufeful work, which we recom- 
mend to the perufal of fuch of our Readers as are unacquainted with 
it, and are defirous of underftanding the Greek writers.—The Au- 
thor was Greek-profeffor in the univerfity of Franeker, and well 
known in the republic of letters, having publithed feveral philologi- 
cal works, which gained him confiderable reputation. ‘The work 
now before us is divided into four parts; the firft treats of the Reli- 

ion of the Greeks, the fecond of their Civil Government, the third 
of their Military Government, and the fourth of their Private Life.— 

The notes are valuable, as the Reader is referred in them to the pro- 

per authorities for almoit every thing contained in the work. 

KR 


Arr. XIV. 

Projet d'une Riforme & faive en Italie, ou Moyens de corriger les Abus les 

plus dangereux, et de riformer les Loix les plus pernicienfes, etabiies 
en Italie, 


A Plan for a Reformation in Italy; tranflated from the Italian. 
izmo. Amfterdam, 1769. 


An advertifement is prefixed to this tranflation, in which we are 
told, that the original was ordered to be publicly burnt in Italy, and 
that a German tranflation, though received with great applaufe in 
feveral parts of the empire, was ordered to be burnt in others. —The 
Original we have not feen, and can only fay in regard to the tranfla- 
tion, that it has much the air of an original work.—The Author 
(who he is we know not) writes in a very bold and fpirited manner, 
and like one who feels ftrongly for the diitrefles and calamities of his 
country, but his zeal often carries him beyond the bounds of trath 
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and decency. The irregular lives of the clergy, the fuperftition of 
the people, the languifhing ftate of agriculture, commerce, arts, and 
manufactures, and the corrupt adminiftratioa of juttice, are the 
fources, he tells us, of all the calamities under which Italy labours 
There is, undoubiedly, too much truth in what this Author od. 
vances; and there are many irregularities and abufes which ought to 
be corrected, both in the civil and ecclefiaftical government of his 
country ; but his complaints would have had more weight, and made 
a much deeper impreffion, if they had been urged with more temper 
an! moderation. Notwithftanding his illiberal manner, however, 
the reader will be much pleafed with many things in his book ; hi; 
obfervations are often very juft and ftriking, and expreffed with great 


force and energy. R 
Art. XV. ° 
Synonimes Francois; par M. 0 Abbe Girard, nouvelle Edition confid-rabl. 
ment augmentie, et enrichie de Notes; par M. Beauzce, Profeffur de 
Grammaire al’ Ecole Reyale Militaire. 


A new Edition of Abb: Girard’s Synoximes Francois, confiderably en- 
larged, &c. By M. Peauzée, Grammatical Profeffor in the Royal 
Military School. 2 Vol. izmo. Paris, 175c. 

* This work of Abbe Girard is fo well known, and fo highly efteem- 

ed, that it is altogether unneceflary for us to fay any thing by way 

of commendation of it. We have here @ new edition of it with fe- 
venty four new articles, feventy of which, we are told, are taken from 
the Author’s papers, which he left to M. le Breton, his printer and 
his friend; the other four are taken from his Vrais Principes de lq 

Laugue Francoife. ‘Ihe firfl of the two volumes now before us is ene 

tirely the Author’s, excepting fome notes which M. Beauzce has 

added.—The fecond volume contains a great number of articles 
taken from [La Bruyere, M. Duclos, and the Excyclopedie, to which 

M. Beauzée has added feveral of his own, that are not unworthy ta 

appear with the others, and which fhew his tafte and accurate know- 

ledge of the French language. R 


ArT. XVI. 
DiSionnaire Hiftorique des Femmes celebres, 


An Hiftorical Diftionary of celebrated Ladies. 8vo. 2 Vols. 
Paris, 1769. 

What! more dictionaries ftill! Yes, more diftionaries ftill; and, 
furely, it mut have appeared ftrange, indeed, if, in an age and coun- 
try fo remarkable for gallantry, no writer had been found, who had 
eenerofity enough to tranfmit to pofterity the names of fuch of the 
tair fex as have diltinguifhed themfelves by their virtues and their 
talents. 

This work contains upwards of three thoufand articles, and many 
more might be added which he has omitted; fome zealous advocate 
for the honour of the fex will, no doubt, take the pains <o collect 
them, and erect another trophy to female virtue and genius. 

itis not for the intereft of female virtue that female frailty fhouid 
be forgotten; accordiagly our siuthor, befides the many initances he 

hiss 
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has produced of chaftity, conjugal love a%d fidelity, piety, valour, 
generofity, firmnefs, benevolence, &c. has collected a few examples of 
female infirmity.—He has confulted a great variety of authors, and 
generally adopted their language, which anfwers a double purpofe ;— 
it gives a greater variety to the ftyle of the work, and faves the Au- 


thor a great deal of trouble. R. 


ArT. XVIL 
In Vidoriam Gallorum invifan de Pafcalo Paullo, magno Libertatis Cor- 
ficane Defenfore, Proditorum Perfidia relatam, 


A Poem on the infamous Victory gained by the French over Pafcal 
Paoli, the magnanimous Defender of the Liberty of Corfica. By 
Peter Burman. 4to. Pamphlet, 16 Pages. Leyden, 1769. 


This poem is the reverfe of an Epinikicn; for not the victors, but 
the vanquifhed, are the fubjects of the encomium. It is addreffed to 
the celebrated General Paoli, on the lofs of Corfica; and, in point of 
ftyle, it moft refembles Ovid’s Epiftles from Pontus. It breathes a 
fpirit of liberty as well as of poetry throughout, and is free from 
thofe fervile parodies and imitations that are the difgrace of the mo- 
dern Latin verfe. L 


Arr. XVIII. 
Lettres far la Depravation de l’Ordre Legal. Tome 7, Et Lettres fur la 
Reftauration de ? Ordre Legal. Tome II. 1zmo. Amiterdam, 1769. 


Thefe Letters, ‘ on the Corruptions that crept into the firft Laws 
of Society, and on the Means of reftoring thofe Laws to their original 
Purity,’ are afcribed to Rouffeau, and it muft be owned that they have 
much of his liberal and fpeculative manner. ‘They are nothing more, 
‘\owever, than mere political reveries, as vague and uiclefs as the 
dreams of Harrington and More. But they breathe a fpirit of huma- 
nity, and a love of the natural rights of mankind. It appears from 
an advertifement that they have been publifhed periodically in fome 
foreign Journals, Annexed to the fecond volume is a piece, pro- 
feffedly the work of Mr. Rouffeau. It is a difcourfe on the follow- 
ing queftion: ‘* What are the virtues that conftitute the hero: and 


who were the heroes that poffefled thofe virtues °” L 


Arwt. XIX. 
Reflexions fur les Maurs, fur la Religion et fur le Culte. 


RefleStions upon Morals, Religion, and public Worfhip. By J. Ver- 
net, Profeflor of Divinity. 8vo. Geneva, 1769. 


Though Vf. Vernet, in this work, has the welfare and happinefs 
of his country folely in view, yet we cannot help recommending it to 
the perufal of our Readers. It contains many excellent things which 
are applicable to every country, and peculiarly feafonable in the pre- 
fent times. We fee a venerable old man pleading the caufe of reli- 
gion with a perfpicuity and ftrength of argument that do honour to 
his abilities, and with a warmth and earnettnefs that fhew the good- 


nefs of his heart, and fincerity of his‘intentions. He defcribes, very 
3 clearly 
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clearly and diftinétly, tha-gharafter and condu& of modern fceptics 
and infidels, and fhews, in a ftriking manner, the fatal influence of 
their principles upon fociety.—In a werd, his performance breathes 
the {pirit of piety and patriotifm throughout. Rh 


Art. XX. 
Les Nuits a’ Young, Traduites de LP Anglois. 


Young’s Night-Thoughts, tranflated into French by M. le Tourneur, 
8vo. 2 Vols. Paris, 1769. 


Such of our Readers as are well acquainted with the genius of the 
French language muft be very fenfible of the difficulty of M. Le Tour. 
weur’s undertaking, which he has executed, however, with great abi- 
lity. He appears to be a man of genius, found judgment, and good 
tafte ; there is fomething, too, in his turn of thought, and in the 
boldnefs and energy of his ftyle, that renders him peculiarly qualified 
for fuch a tafk as that of tranflating Dr. Young. 

In a preliminary difcourfe, he gives a very juft character of the au- 
thor and his works; he jaupediilene that the Night-7 houghts abound 
with faults, but affirms, at the fame time, that a more fablime elegy 
was never compofed on the miferies of mortality, nor a monument 
erected where the principal beauties of poetry, and the fublimeft 
truths of religion and morality appear with fo much luftre. 

What gives frequent difguft to every reader of tafte in the Night- 
Thoughts, is the turning and twifting of the fame fentiment 4nto a 
thoufand different fhapes.s ‘The Tranflator, very judicioufly, has 
taken great liberty with his Author inthis refpett. ‘J'ai élague, fays 
he, toutes ces furerfiuites, et je les ai rafemblies ala if” de chaque nuit, 
fous le titre de notes, qui ne font mes remarques, mais Pamas des ces frag- 
auens que j'ai mis au rebut, et de tout ce qui m’a paru bizarre, trivial, 
mauvais, ripité et deja préfenté fous des images beaucoup plus belles. 


Art. XXI. R, 
Lettres de quelques Fuifs Portugais et Allemands a M. de Voltaire. 


Letters from fome Portuguefe and German Jeweo M. Voltaire, 
with critical reflections, &c. 8vo. Paris, 1769. 


Voltaire, it is well known to all his readers, has, in many parts 
of his works, treated the Jews with great feverity, He reprefents 
them as an ignorant and barbarous race, who have long joined the moft 
infamous avarice to the mof? detefable fuperftition, and the moff outrageous 
hatred of all thafe nations that tolerate and enrich them. He has pub- 
licly acknowledged, however, that this charge is unjuft, and pro- 
mifed to Mr. Pinto to correét and alter fome things in relation to the 
Jews, in the next edition of his works —The letters now before us are 
written with much m: e decency, politenefs, and temper, than are 
generally to be met w _h in controverfia] writings; they likewife fhew 
the Authors to be m: » of learning, candour, and good fenfe. They 
treat Voltaire with gr: ‘t refpe&, but point out many miftakes, incon- 
fiftencies, contradict: os, and mifreprefentations, in what he has ad- 
vanced concerning ti» Jews, and the writings of the Old Teftament. 
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—In a word, the Hebrew gentlemen defend themfelves with preat 
ability, and difcufs feveral points relating to facred hiftory with 


dition and jud t. 
much eruditio judgmen R. 
Art. XXII, 
Anecdotes Angloifes, depuis l'établiffement de la Monarchie jufgu’ am 
Regne de George III, 


Englifh Anecdotes from the Foundation of the Monarchy to the Reign 
of George the Third. 12mo. Paris, 1769. 


_ This work differs from the generality of thofe that are publithed 
under the title of Anecdotes. It is a regular hiftory in a chronolo- 
gical order, and a kind of medium between a dry abridgment, and 2 
general hiftory. The Authors, without entering into any detail con- 
cerning treaties, battles, fieges, marches, encampments, &c. give an 
account of the moft remarkable events, of the revolutions both in re- 
ligion and government, of uncommon inftances of valour, military 
ftratagems, peculiar ufages, and celebrated characters.—The work is 
intended for thofe who have neither time nor inclination to read a 

reat deal, and in this view it is undoubtedly ufeful.—The public is 
indebted for it to a fociety of men of letters, who have already pub- 
lifhed Italian, German, French Anecdotes, &c. and who intend to 
publifh the hiftory of all nations, both ancient and modern, in the 


fame manner. R 
& 


Art. XXIII. 
Hiftoire Littiraire des Femmes Franzoyes. 


A Literary Hiftory of French Ladies. 8vo. 5 Vols. Paris, 1969. 


- We are indebted for this very entertaining work to a fociety of 
men of letters, who have prefented us witl: whatever is moft pleafing, 
ingenious and agreeable in the works of fuch French ladies as have 
diftinguifhed themfelves in literature. The number of them is very 
coathbeeahia, amounting to near four hundred, many of whom are 
eminent for their tafte, their agreeable talents, their f{prightly imag- 
nation, their graceful, eafy, and natural manner of writing. There 
are a few, likewife, who have treated abftraét and mathematical fub. 
jects with great precifion and accuracy. 

In the advertifement prefixed to their work, the Authors tell us 
that no lady is omitted, from the celebrated and unfortunate Eloifa, 
with whom they begin, to the prefent times,—They firlt give us a 
fhort account of each lady’s life, with fuch anecdotes as may render 
it moft agreeable and intereiting, and then lay before us the moft in- 
genious parts of her writings; if fhe is a writer of novels, they 
abridge them, ftrip them of all their fuperfuities, and only infert the 
mot itriking paflages. By this means, a long, tedious novel, often 
becomes a pretty, little, moral or philofophical hiltory ; and if there 
are any epifodes that deferve attention, they are rendered fhort en- 
tertaining tales. 

In regard to poetical produftions, they feleét fuch parts as are moft 


highly tinithed, fuch parts as the ladys litcrary reputation depends 
upon, 
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upo! fu prefs what the author herfelf, for her own fake, and 
for that o! public, ought to have fuppreffed. 

Such, in general, is the plan of this performance ; a performance 
not writte: wit) equal care and accuracy throughout, but, upon the 
whole, of coniiderable merit, and well calculated to pleafe the ge. 
nerality of readers. - 


RR 


Art. XXIV. 
Di&ionnaire Theorique et Pratique de Chaffe et de Peche. 


A Theoretical and Praétical Dictionary of Hunting and Fifhing. 
8vo. 2 Vols. Paris, 1769. 


There are many very curious and entertaining articles in this dic- 
tionary ; the terms of art are not only explained, but a great variet 
of animals are defcribed, the manner of catching and killing them 
pointed out, directions given about horfes and dogs, the manner of 
making all forts of nets, &c. &c., 

The -uthor has prefixed a differtation upon hunting and fith- 
ing, wherein he enquires into their origin, what right men have to 
kill animals, what knowledge the antienrs had of hunting and fifh- 
ing, and concludes with a lift of fuch authors as have treated on the 


fubject. 
R 
ArT. XXV. 


Traite des Arbres Fruitiers. 


A Treatife on Fruit-trees, by M. Duhamel de Monceau, of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences, &c. gto. 2vol. Paris, 1768. 


This work muft add to the reputation which the Author has fo de- 
fervedly acquired by the many ufeful performances for which the pub- 
lic is indebted to him.—Jt is not intended for the ufe of botanifts, nor 
does it contain any nice or curious enquiries :—- Nous nous bornons, fays 
the Author in his preface, aux iuffruions indifpenfablement néceffaires 
ec un ‘fardinier, ou a celui qui ne d-daigne pas de le devenir, foit pour 
conduire lui-méme fes arbres, foit pour juger s'ils font bien conduits, afin 
d'etre en état d inviter Jes amis a venir partager avec lui des dons que le 
travail obtient de la nature, et que l'industrie multiplie, perfecionne et 
émbellit, 

We fhall only add, that the work before us is very handfomely 
printed, and that the engravings are executed by the moft eminent 


artilts, R 
Art. XXVI. 
Logique et Principes de Grammaire. 


Logic, and the Principles of Grammar. By M, Du Marfais. 8vo. 
Paris, 1769. 


In his advertifement prefixed to this work, the Editor gives us the 
Sollowing account of it.—The public, fays he, has not an entire 
confidence in pofthumous works, and its fufpicions, in this refpect, 
it muft be acknowledged, are often too well founded, Such works 

are 
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are frequently printed from incorrect copies; nay, it fometimes hap- 
pens, that a book, which was a good one when it came from the 
author’s pen, proves a very poor performance after the corrections of 
another. It flatters an editor to add fomething of his own to the 
original ; but it is dangerous to mix one’s own ideas with thofe of a 
writer whofe reputation is eftablithed. 3 

In order to remove any doubts that might arife in regard to the 
two works of the late M. du Marfais, which are here offered to the 
public, I think it incumbent upon me to acquaint the reader how IL 
came into the poffeflion of them. 

About the year 1745, M. du Marfais formed an intimacy with M. 
de Rochbrune, (Commiffaire au Chatelet) which was afterwards con- 
firmed and ftrengthened by the conformity of their taftes, and their 
fondnefs for the fame kind of ftudy, and the philofopher was defirous 
of teftifying his affection for his friend by a prefent which fhould be 
analogous to the motive which united them. This prefent, which 
was often talked of, and long expected, was made in 1750.—* I flat- 
ter myfelf, faid M.du Marfais to M. du Rochbrune, when he gave 
him his treatife upon logic, that this work will afford you a good deal 
of pleafure ; be pleafed to accept of it as a pledge of my eiteem for 
you :—difpofe of it as your own property.’—The other piece, en- 
titled, Fragmens fur les Caufes de la Parole, the Author likewife pre- 
fented of to M. de Rochbrune, upon another occafion. 

_ The intimacy between thefe two friends continued till the death of 
M. du Marfais, which happened in Auguft 1756. During this inter- 
val they frequently revifed the manufcript which contained the trea- 
tife upon logic, and the Author made what alterations and improve- 
ments he thought neceflary. M. de Rochbrune, fays the Editor, made 
me a prefent of this manufcript, and from it the work which is here 
offered to the public is printed. 

We have feen that M. du Marfais was very well pleafed with this 

treatife, and thofe who were acquainted with him, and who know how 
nice he was in his compofitions, and what difficulty he found in 
pleafing himfelf with refpect to them, will very readily pay great regard 
to his teftimony. Thofe who were not acquainted with him, will 
‘not be difpleafed with us for laying before them the fentiments of a 
celebrated writer, of a philofopher whom the north envied us, and 
‘ who refifted the flattering temptations of honours and fortune in a 
foreign country, and preferred the glory of being ufeful to his own. 

‘ He had compofed, fays M. d’Alembert, in his Lloge de ‘i. du 
Marfais, for the ufe of his pupils, or for his own, fome other works 
which have never been publifhed. I fhall only mention his Logic, 
or Refleétions on the Operations of the Human mind. his treatife 
contains all that is ufeful in the art of reafoning, and all that we are 
permitted to know in metaphyfics.’ 

Such is the account given of this work by the Editor, and fuch the 
charatter of the soentil upon logic given by M. d’Alembert, who 
mutt be allowed to be an excellent judge. We cannot, however, agree 
with him; there is confiderable merit, we readily acknowledge, in 
our Author’s treatife ; much perfpicuity and knowledge of his fub- 
ject; but there is nothing original in it, and it is far from contain- 
ing 
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ing all that is ufeful on the art of reafoning. Whoever will take the 
trouble of comparing it with Duncan’s Elements of Logic*, not ta 
mention fome other treatifes on the fame fubject, will be at no lofs to 
know which is the moft ufeful and accurate performance. 

Our Author's abilities as a grammarian are well known; moft, if 
not all the articles upon grammatical fubjeéts in the firft volumes of 
the Encyclopedie were written by him, and many of them are excel. 
lent. ‘The principles of grammar, which make the moft confider- 
able and the moft valuable part of the work now before us, are taken 
from the articles in the Excyc/opedie, and other pieces upon gramma- 
tical fubje@s publifhed during the Author’s life. Such of our Readers 
as are not acquainted with the character or writings of M. du Mar- 


fais, and have not an opportunity of confulting the Encyclopedie, will | 


be much pleafed with this part of his work; it contains many inge- 
nious obfervations, and is written with accuracy and precifion, 


* See an account of this work in the feventh volume of our Re- 


view, p. 467. | RK. 


Art. XXVII. 

Vhefaurus Vifertationum. Programmatum, aliorumque Opufculorum felec- 
tifimorum, acd omnem Medicine ambitum pertinentium. Collegit, edi- 
dit, et neceffarios indices adjunxit Eduardus Sandifort, M.D. &c. 
ato. Vol IT. Rotterdam, 1769. 


We gave fome account of the firft volume of this valuable collection, 
in the Appendix to the 35th volume of our Review. Of this fecond 
volume, which is but juft come to our hands, we fhall give our 
Readers a more particular account, as foon as we have had time to 
perufe its conteats. Gs. 


Art, XXVIII. 
Antiquites Etrufques, Grecques et Romaoines. Tirées du Cabinet de M, 
Hamilton. 


A Colle&ion of Etrufcan, Greek, and Roman Antiquities, from the 
Cabinet of the Honourable W. Hamilton, his Britannic Majefty’s 
Envoy Extraordinary at the Court of Naples. Folio. Naples, 
Vol. I. 


Though this work was publifhed at Naples in the year 1766, yet it 


has but lately reached us. The London bookfellers have delayed the 
publication of the firft volume till they receive the fecond, which they 
expect daily. We flatter ourfelves that we fhall be able to give a 


diftinét account of both volumes in our next Appendix; at prefent, » 
we fhall only fay, that fo fine a colle¢tion of defigns from Etrufcan, 


Greck, and Roman vafes, muft give great pleafure to all the lovers 
of antiquity and the arts. ; 

The defign of the work is not confined merely to a colleftion of 
exquifite models, or an explanation of figures prefented to the eye ; 
the Editors have a nobler end in view, viz, the advancement of the 
arts. Fhey endeavour to fhew what fyftem the ancients —_— 

order 
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order to give their vafes that elegance which is fo univerfally ac” 
knowledged and admired, and to affign exact meafures for fixing 
their proportions ; in order that the artift who would izwent in the 
fame ftyle, or only cosy the monuments he thinks worthy of being 
copied, may do it with as much truth and precifion, as if he had the 
originals themfelves in his pofieffion. 

Their principal view is to follow the fteps of the human mind in 
the purfuit of thofe arts which embellifh fociety and render life more 
agreeable ; in a word, to eftablifh certain principles, and exhibit 
good models. 

The greateft part of the vafes are ornamented with paintings, the 
fubjeéts of which are taken from the hiftory, the mythology, the reli- 
gious, civil, or political cuftoms of the ancients, which render them 
very interefting to the learned: the compofition of thefe paintings, 
the elegance of the attitudes, the beauty of the expreflion, and the 
fingularity of the out-line, make them very valuable for painters, 
{culptors, and all the lovers of defign. 

he Editors do not trouble their Readers with learned differtations 
upon the antiquities they exhibit, but leave this tak to the antiqua- 
rians ; fometimes, indeed, they give us their fentiments upon parti- 
cular pieces, and endeavour to fupport them with appofite paffages 
from antient writers, &c. but they leave it to the learned to decide. 

Thofe who colleé&t prints and drawings will be pleafed to find co- 
pies, in this colleétion, of the moft antient defigns extant ; and as the 
Editors obferve, it is upon the vafes of the antients only, that we fee 
the traces of their defign.—This work muft likewife be an agreeable 
prefent to our manufacturers of earthen ware and china, and to thofe 
who make vafes in filver, copper, glafs, marble, &c. as it will furnifh 
them with a great variety of beautiful models, the chief part of 
which muft be new to them. 

Of all the colleétions that can poflibly be made, either in marbles, 
bronzes, medals, or engraved ftones, theirs alone, the Editors tell 
us, is capable of fhewing the fucceflive progrefs of painting and de- 
fign ; fo that by means of it, the man of tafte and letters, may fee, 
as in a kind of geographical chart, the whole progrefs, and count, 
as it were, every ftep of human induftry, in the moft agreeable art it 
has invented. ‘At , 

We mutt not omit mentioning that the colours of the vafes, and the 
ornaments that furround them, are preferved in the plates. The dif- 
covery of the manner in which the plates are printed, the Editors ace 
knowledge, is not owing to them, but to Mr. Fo/eph Bracci, an able 
and ingenious artift. | 

We fhall conclude, at prefent, with acquainting our Readers, that 
this collection is to be compleated in four volumes*, after which the 
Editors propofe writing the axcient and modern hiffory of Sicily, and 
colleéting in it all the monuments of the antients, and every thing re- 
markable in that delightful country, where the arts once flourifhed 
with fo much fplendor. aS 





* We have feen an advertifement, wherein the fubfcription for the 
whole work, in four volumes, is propofed, at Nine Guineas, for the 


fet. 
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Art. XXIX. 


Hiftoire des Caufes Premieres, ou Expofition Sommaire des Penfres dey 
Phi!ofophes fur les Principes des etres. 


The Hiftory of Firft Caufes, or a fummary View of the Sentiments of 
_Philofophers concerning the Original Principles of Things. By M, 
P Abbé Batteaux, Profeffor of Philofophy, &c. 8vo. Paris, 1769, 


This work is intended for the ufe of fuch readers, as being engaged 

in other ftudies, are defirous of knowing, with little expence of time 
or pains, the real value of the fpeculations of Pythagoras, Plato, the 
two Zenos, and Ariftotle, concerning the fyftem of the univerfe.—In 
this view it is a valuable performance, as it will fave young ftudents a 
great deal of time ; and perfons of profound erudition too, if they will 
condefcend to look into it, how much foever they may pique them- 
felves upon an accurate acquaintance with the opinions of the antient 
philofophers concerning the origin of things, may learn from it, that 
the time and pains they have employed to gain this acquaintance, 
might have been employed in much more valuable and ufeful re- 
fearches. 
- As this ingenious and learned Author has given feveral differtations 
upon the fame fubject in the Memoirs of the Academy of Infcriptions 
and Relles Lettres, he has not f{crupled to make a free ufe of them in 
the work now before us.—He has likewife, in another volume, given 
the original text, with a French tranflation of Ocellus Lucanus, Ti- 
mzus of Locri, and Ariftotle’s Letter to Alexander ; which being 
fhort works, and not loaded with commentaries, or long, learned re- 
marks, may, as they all relate to the fyftem of the univerfe, be of 
ufe to thofe who want to have a general acquaintance with this part 
of antient philofophy. R 





ERRATA, wm tis VOLUME, 


Page 188, lines 13 and 14 from the bottom, the words champions 
and 4is fhould aot have been printed in Jralicks ; and the ftriéture on 
them, p. 189, par. 2, lime 5, 1s redundant :—fee this accounted for 
in the Erratum, p. 240. 


P, 273, par. 2, line 2, for parenthefifes, read parenthefes. 


P, 418, 419, for poffeflio, read pofé/s. 
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I N DE X 


To the REMARKABLE PASSAGES in this 
VOLUME. 


N. B. Yo find any particular Book, or Pamphlet, fee the 
Table of Contents, prefixed to the Volume. 


A 


Gricutture, happy effects of, 
remarkably inftaneed, 262. 

AGUR’s Prayer, abfurd paraphraftic in- 
verfion of, 164. 

Albany, duke of, droll ftory relating to, 
532. 

ALBINUS, fix of his anatomical tables 
reduced by a {mailer fcale, 148. 

ALEXANDER, Mr. ftriéture on his ex- 
periments relating to antifeptics, 362+ 

America. See CoLronies. 

AMERICAN, gives an account of Eng- 
land an hundred years hence, 68. 

Anacreon, his difregard of money, 
427. His fecond ode tranflated, 428. 
His third ode, 429. 

ANATOMY, picturefque, ufes of, to the 
phyfician, 149; to the Painter, 150. 
ANEvuRISM, attended with fome fingu- 

lar circumftances, 513. 

ANTONINUS, A. in what manner he 
injured his health by an over-exertion 
of the faculties of the mind, 251. 

Artosto, See Tasso 

ARISTOTLE, his dramatic rules contra- 
verted, 134. Injured his health by 
too much ftudy, 251. His letter to Alex- 
ander, tranflated into French, 568. 

AsTHMA, by what different names di 
ftinguifhed, 12. Different ftayes of 
defcribed, 14, Cure of, 35. Chiefly 
incident to children, 16. 

ASSAFOETIDA, genuine fort diftinguifh- 
ed from the adulterated, 17. 

Avction, in Ruffia, curious account 
of one, 457. 

Avcustus; his maufeleum at Rome dee 


fsribed, 413. His obeli/k, 414. 


B 


ENEVOLENCE, advantages of, to a 
mind bleffed with that happy tem- 
per, 121. 

Beniow.-s, bis prints of the dreffes of 
Gentiemen and Ladies in the laft cen- 
tury, 214. 

BernarpD, Governor, becomes unpo- 
pular at Bofton through his great zeal 
for court-meafures, 398. His Letters 
to the miniftry cenfurec, 468. 

Bertin, M. his memoiron the circulation 
of the blood in the liver of the fetus, 
giz. 

Braxcuin1, M, his difcoveries in 
fearching the ruins of the palace of 
the Czfars, at Rome, 415. His dan- 
gerous adventure there, and death, ib. 

Birts of exchange, laws and cuftoms re- 
lating to, 314. 

BracxstTone, Pr. vindicates himfelf 
from the charge of inconfiitency be- 
tw.en his writings and his conduét in 
pari.ament, 77. His prejudice againft 
Difenter, 295. Animadverted on by 

Prieftley, 298. His encomium on 
e clergy of ‘ne eftablifhed church, 
20C 6 

Bronvet, M. his Comparaifon de Pine 
dare et d Horace vamped into Englifh, 
and publithed as an original, 230. 

Bioop, an account of tie circulation of, 
in the liver of the totus, 512. 

BocuartT, his Pheleg and Canaan praif- 
ed, 536, Strictures on his work, 
537s 

Borocna, account of the famous Infii- 
tute there, 331. Of the noble public 
library there, 332. 
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IN DE X. 


Beacct, Mi. iis enrious improvement 
in the art of ccrner-plate printing, 5676 


Braen, bad effets oi overs exercife 
of, 25% 
Brews Dr, his tranflation of Per- 


fius comin aved, 377 
Broncnocetr, Sce s2any-Neck. 
Bruce, Robert, his aétions the fubje& 

of an hercic poem, 382. That work 

how exccutec, 383, 


tr. 


S 
ty LMUCK Tartars, remarkable revo- 
A 


lution among, 434. Some account 
O¢ their religion, 1b. 

Canxcar, acolony of the Chinefe, cu- 
rious account of, 262, 

Care of Good Hope, excellent culture 
of the Janc there, by the Duich, 259. 
Casan, isief view of the face of that 

courtry, 43§- 

Cuarrc, Abté, leaves Tohbolfk, 435. 
Arrives at Cafan, ib. His enter-atne 
ment there, 436. Arrives at Peterf- 
burgh, ib. His operations for taking 
the ievel of the furface of tie globe, 
ab. His obf-rvations on tie mines of 
Siberia, 433. isis obiervations and ex- 
periments on raturadcleciricity, made 
in that country, 439. His obdferva- 


tions made there on the variation of 


‘the magnetic needle, 4go, 

Cuartes V. Emp. |. is birth, 3. For- 
tunate events preparative to his vaft 
empire, 15, His military genius, 4. 
His rivalihip with Francis I, 8. His 
Frienchip with Henry VIII, 10. De- 
feats Francis, and takes him prifoner, 
$5. Eniarges his ambitious views, 87. 
Refolves to refiga bis crown, and ends 
his days ina monaftery, gt. Portrait 
of his extracrdinary eharatter, ga. 

CurMist, German, reniarkable ftory 
of, 556. 

Cr IESE merchant, curious hiftory of 
a fcttlement made bv one, near the 
Rishsoces, 262. 

Curist, his curfing the fig-tree, difi- 
culties releting to this event difcufied, 
103. His ten:ptation in tne wilderne(s 
inveftipated, 107. Difficulties relating 
to, 108. 

Crurcu AUTHORITY, 
gainit, 70¢——470. 
Cuurcniie, Letter from to 

Wilkes, 277. His camity towirds 
Pope, 378. Strictur: On, ib. De- 
fence of, by Wilscs, ib. His quarrel 
with ing, 382. 

CoAs-MINE, account of one, in France, 


’ 


arguments a- 


Charles, 


which has continued burning 
time paft, 512. 

Cotic, endemical, of Devon, not caufed 
by a folution of lead in the cyder, 36%. 
This difeafe attributed rather to the 
rouganefs and acidity of that liquor, 
394. 

Cotonres, propofal for ending our dif. 
putes with, 54. The eftablithment of 
epifcopacy in, recommended, 220, Rea- 
fon: acainft it, 22%. 

Comets, ridiculous fuperftitions con. 
cerning, 485. 

Conpaminre, M. de la, his third me. 
meoir concerning inoculation, 516, 

Con ¥ZssIONAL, apology for, 166, 

Corn. Sec Sow1NnG,. 

CorpneItLie, his dramas compared with 
Shakefpeare’s, 138. 

Cortes, in Spain, their bold oppofition 
‘o the power of the crown, in the time 
of Cnarics V. ; 

Covettr, Robert, his adventure with 
Kuty, 94. Has recourfe to Rouffeau, 
ibid, 

Counts-MARTIAL formed on principles 
oF equity fimular to thefe of civil courts, 


424 


ora long 


D 


|} poerege he M. his encomium on 

SD Marfais’s logic, 565. 

Darcy, Chevalier, hs memoir on the 
duration of the fenfations excited in us 
through the organ of fight, 500. 

Deity, his goodnefs, rational and pious 
eftimate cf, 119. Otie: at ributes of, 
240. His chara&ter as Creator, 243. 
As governor, ib. 

DER BY-NECK, account of that fpecies of 
tumor, 359. Method of cure, 360. — 

DEVON, Obdfervations on the climate 
and foil of that country, with refpect 
to the cyder fruit trees, 364. 

See Coric. 

DirFipencr, philofophical, facilitates 
the piogre!s of real knowledge, 403. 
DissENTERS, neceflarily friends to civil 
liberty, 40. Advice to their minif- 

ters, 42. 

Dress, Englifh, enrious account of the 
various fafhions of, informer times, 211. 

DrypeEn, his poetry preferred to Pope’s, 

78. 

Du Hamet, M. his botanical and me- 
teorological obfervations madc at Dee 
nainvilliers, 512. 

omeceenen Fis treatife on frugt trees, 564 
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ENDEX 


E 
-ARTH, poffeffed of internal heat, 
independent of the fun, 504. 

ErizaBeth, Queen, various fzfhions 
ot drefs in her reign, 211. Her im- 
menfe werdrobe, ibd. 

EsTABLISHMENTS, ecclefiaftical, argu- 
meiits againit, 368-—370. 
EXCOMMUNICATION, as praftifed in 
Roman-catholic countries, confidered 
by a member of that church, §23. Ought 
not to be attended by civ. etiects, ib. 

Exercise, bodily, an excellent remedy 
for the gout, 169. Of the mind, “bad 
effects of too much of it, 25%. OF the 

body, earneftly recommended to literary 

and fedentary perfons, 2°¢0 256, 
What k.ands of, moft fuitable to men 
of letters, 257. 

Exe ucston of members from the Houfe 
of Commons, deemed iilega!, and in- 
compatible with the conftitution, 397. 
The abolition of that power recum- 
mended, 464. 





F 


AtsTAFF, his character defined, 
137. His birth poeticaily defcrib- 
ed, 236. 

Farmers, apology for them, in regard 
to the charge of obftinacy, 343, Al- 
lowance to be made for the difierence 
between their ideas and thofe of gentle- 
men who turn their thoughts to agri- 

culture, 244. 

FARTHINGAL, whence derived, 210. 

Fever, miliary, Dr. Johnfon’s account 
of, 144. Method of cure, 146. Apho- 
rifms relative to, 173, 

Fortenetrie, M. his kind regard for 
M, Marivaux, 549: 

Foucerowux, M. his obfervations made 
at Solfatara, 510. Ona burning coal- 
mine, 512. 

Francis I. contes the imperial diadem 
with Charles V, 8. Seeks the triend- 
fhip of Henry Vill, of England, ro. 
Grand interview between thefe two 
princes, t1, Defeated by Charles, and 
taken prifoner, 85. Regains his] bere 
ty, 88. His death, Sq. His great cha- 
racter, go. 

Freperic, Duke of Szxony, his great 
character, 8, 

Faencny, utter flaves to forms and eu 
toms, 451. Equally attached to plea- 
frre end bufinefs, 452. Great tol- 
lowers of fathic Ny 4526 


FRIENDSHIP, poetical apoftrophe to 
58. 


G 
Airrarp, M. his opinion of exe 
cominunication, §23. Of Toles 


ration, §24. Of Luther’ $ condua im 


the ieformat‘on, and low far of ecvan- 
_ Sage tot) CP cilui i »f Rome, §27 mee 5796 
Grenev. siiks on the religion and 
churches there. $2 


Girecr, Mr. the fir! who undertook the 
cure of a fraétured limb in a flexed po- 
fitior. aco, 

Comercial, Medam, 
cafe and cure, by the extrac? of Qaturn, 
312. | 

Goopart, Mr, introduc- 
tion to the hiftory of Seo Jan i, 308. 

Gout, nev’ theory of the cave of, r68, 
Method of cure, 16>. Exercile the 
chier ren edv, ob, 

GreammontT and Hamilton, flory of, 
306. Notafidtion 488. 

Grirrivu, Mr, aad Mrs, joint novel- 
writers, 232. 


}, 1¢rf remork ah le 


author of an 


H 
Air, variors modes of erefling, in 
the wo isitc ATUL CS, 2TZ——215. 

Ham, the fon of Noa h, rem wh Lhe ope- 
ration of the curfe denvunced againft 
him and his f-mily, 27 

Hamirton, Lady. See GRAMMONT. 

the ion. William, bis cue 
rious colle@ivn of Etivican, Greek, and 
Romen antiquities, 567. 

Hawnpats, reality «ft bis cif lving the 
rocks on the Aips with vinegar, af 
feited, 554. 

Hanseatic leacne, ote 
of, 380, Decline of, 12. 

Heat, pioved to be inherest in the 
earth, independent of the fun, 503. 
Henry VIII. afcends the throne of Eng 
land with peculiar acvantages, og. 
Courted by Francis I. and Charles V. 
ib, His chara€ter, 10. His grand ine 

terview with reeec's $, 12 

HOFKENS de Courcelie’, * 's account of the 
ule of O1, Afphal.i in ulcers of the ine 
teftines, &c. 228. 

Hocarts, Mr. flory of his contefts 
with Wilkes, 380. 

Hocs, improved me hods 
feeding, 70 

HooprinG CovGH, 
17. 

Horstit & Curiati7, their celebrated 
combat deferit-d, 2°68. 

Hupson’s Bay Company, origin of thetr 

lp 2 charter, 


. 





cf rearing and 


~~ 7% : 
method of curing, 


meen? 








charter, 45. Abufe of, 46. How to 
be remedied, 47- Ought to be re- 
fcinded, 48. 

Hume, Mr. encomium on his Hiftory 
of England, 535. 

Husrawpry, the horfe-hoeing method 
known to fome of the ancients, 351. 


I 


Ews, by their /egiflation neceffarily the 

enemies of all other nations, §50. 
Certain promifes to them faid to have 
never been fulfilled, ibid. 

Irary, various parts of, deicribed, 
328——335. Intemperie, or fickly fea- 
fon, in thofe parts lying north of 
Rome, accounted for, 413. 


K 


PF AmsTCHADALES, the ignorance and 
depravity of that people, 441. Their 

firange modes of courthhip and mar- 
riage, ib. Their monfrous, uncouth 
language, 443. 

KranG-Tse, the Chinefe merchant, cu- 
rious ftory cf, 262. 

KNowALts, account of the family of, 
248. 

KrRACHENINNIKOoW, M. his account 
of Kamtchatka, 430. 

Kursves, a people bordering on Kamte 
chatka, their extraordinary laws of ho- 
nour 2nd mcdes of duciiing, 442. 


L 


Amore, M. de, his inguiry into 
the caufe of the pulfation of the ai- 
teries, 518. 

LANGHORNE, Doétor, his charge again 
the Monthly Review, 488. 

Latimer, Bifhop, curious padlage from 
one of his fermons, before Edward VJ, 
268, 

Law, criminal, account of this branch 
of jurifprudence, 293. 

—— martial, formed on principles of e- 
quity fimilar to thefe of civil courts, 
424. 

Leap, medicinal ufes of certain prepara- 
tions of, 311. 

LEAR, tragedy of, fee PUNCTUATION. 

Lestoc, Count and Countefs, their cruel 
treatment by the Emprefs of Ruilia, 
a 

Lrvet of the furface of the globe taken 

by the Abbé Chappe, in his journey to 

Subeilay 437. 


IN DE X. 


LigerTy, warm fentiment in favour of, 
by a Frenchman, 259. 

LITERATURE, ftudy of, too much appli- 
cation to, fatal to health, 250-255, 
How to remedy, 256, 

Locxer, Mr. Search’s: imaginary inter. 
view with him, in the webicular ftate, 
247. 

LuTnuer, fevere ftri€tures on his charac. 
ter and conduét, by a French Roman. 
catholic, 525. 


M 


AcnETH, tragedy of, See Punc. 
TUATION. 

Mac Laine, Dr. his account, and de- 
fence of, Archbifhop Wake's cotre. 
fpondence with the doors of the Sore 
bonne, 163. Aniwered, 165, 

Man-poc, bite of, cured by fea-falt, 
313. 

Ma as n, M. de, his enquiry into the 
general caulfe of heat in fummer, and 
cold in winter, 503. ’ 

Maracca, the laws and cuftoms of, 
fimilar to thofe of the ancient inhabi- 
tants of Europe, 260. Curious partie 
culais of, 20%. 

Mawnsrretp, Countefs, remarkable fto- 
ry of, 182. 

Marivaux, M. his birth and educa- 
tion, 543. Writes for the ftage, 544. 
His novels, 545. His French Spectae 
tor, 1b, His tamily conneétions, 446. 
His extraordinary benevolence and lazi- 
nels, 547+ His death, 549. 

MarriaGes, clandeftine, confidered, 
36. Palliaced, 37. Not detrimental 
to the public, 38. 

MaArTINELLI, Signior, fatirized, 13. 

MatTrer, its infinite divifibility contra- 
verted, 316. 

Mepvicine, of all profefiions, fhould not 
be fufpeéted of leading to impiety, 407. 
Incompleat manner of teaching this 
fcience in the univerfities, 410. 

MEDMENHAM ABBEY, iome account 
ot, 374. Levities lately practifed there, 
under the name of Eleufinian myfteries, 
ib. 

Mrcuarttis, Dr. his fupplement to 
Bochart, 537. 

Mitton, celebrated by Mr. Gray, as the 
friend of freedom, 159. 

Minp, its faculties diftinguifhed, 22. Its 
ideas philofophically inveftigated, 24 
Its motives to aétion confidered, 26+ 
Paffions and habits of, 28. Enquiry 
into the conftitution of the mind, 113+ 
Mode of exiftence,' 337. The fame 
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IN DE X. 


with what we ¢all fpirit, 118. Influ- 
ence of the mind on the body, 250. 
Bad effects of immoderate application 
of to fudy, 251. To other employ- 
ment:, 254. Due relaxation of, re- 
commenced in fuch cafes, 256. 

Monks, their ufefulnefs to fociety in the 
ath and 8th centuries, 531. Their li- 
terary merit, ib. 

Music, its correfpondence with poetry, 
321. The manner in which it aéts on 
the paffions, 322. Laws of, univerfal 
in their influence, 325. Sentimental 
intercourfe between the fifter aits, 326. 


N 


Artes defcribed, 420. Enormous 

blemifhes in the archite€ture of 
the public buildings there, 423. Ex- 
cellence of the mufic, 422. Splendor 
of the operas, ib, Tomb of Virgil, 
423- , 

Nature, external, confidered, 244. 

NeEGROEs not fubject to flavery in Eng- 
land, 32. : 

Nerves, difeafes of, more frequent, and 
various, than formerly, 254. Caufes 
of, ib. 

Noan, remarkable prophecies fulfilled, 
in regard to his family, 270. 

NorTHUMBERLAND, account of the 
foil and produéts of that count 333. 
Number of inhabitants, ib. State of 
agriculture there, 339 Natural hif- 
tory of, 340. 


O 


Economy, public, new inftitution 

for teaching the fcience of, 175. 
Difcourfe on this fubject, ib. Animal, 
the three laws of, explained, 252. 

Ox. AsPHALT!, how to prepare and ad- 

" minifier, in the cure of ulcers of the 
inteftines, &c. 228. 

Osmin, the negroe-trumpeter, his woe- 
fultale, from Swinney’s Battle of Min- 
den, 474. 

Oss#an, his poems, fpecimen of a Latin 
verfion of, 477. 


P 


Arn, in what refpe&ts conducive to 
pleafure, 356. 
Parace of the Cefars, at Rome, ruins 
of defcribed, 415. Dangerous adven- 
ture of M. Bianchini among them, ib, 


Paott, his greatnefs of mind, 254, Bafe- 
ly attacked in the English news-papers, 
&c. 481. 

Paris, chara¢ter of the citizens and fhop- 
keepers there, 453. 

PARLIAMENT, Giflolution of, not an ad» 
vifeable meafure at this juncture, 466. 
Pascat, M. injures his brain by too 

intenfe application to fludy, 253, 

Passions, their medical ufes pointed 
out, 358. 

PASTORAL poetry, obfervations on, 490 
—198. At what zra in the annals of 
mankind fuppofed to have been firft 
written, 499. 

Pavia, battle of, defcribed, 85. Oneof 
the moft fatal that ever happened to 
France, 86. 

Pre asantTRy, remarkable inftance of the 
extreme poverty and mifery of, in Gere 
many, 182. 

PrruxkEs, enormous fafhions of, in fore 
mer days, 214. 

Petit, M. his obfervations on an aneu- 
rifm atrended with fome very fingular 
circumftances, 513. 

PeTRIFACTIONS, Voltaire’s remarks 
on, 555° 

Petronivs, the author of the fatires, 
his identity afcertained, 552. A filthy 
writer, 553. 

Puysic1an, moral qualities requifite in 
his charaéter, 403. The faculty vin- 
dicated from the charge of irreligion, 
405, 41I. 

Pirruontism of hiftory, Voltaire’s re- 
marks on, §62. 

Psrtt, Lord Chatham, his charafer and 
political conduct, 375. His oratorical 
abilities contemned, 376. 

Prato, his book of Jaws a more folid 
performance than his republic, &c. sqr. 
Tranflation of into French, ib. 

ProuGarinG, obfervations on, and ditec- 
tions for, 347. 

Poetry, its correfpondence with mufic, 
321. Combines eloquence with it, 
322. Farther curious obfervations on 
this fubje&, 327, feg. 

Potvre, M, le, his philofophical tra- 
vels, 258. 

PonTHIAMAS. See CANCAR, 

Pope, Clement VIIth, droll ftory of three 
ladies who applied to him for fle/b/y in- 
dulgence on faft days, 532. 

Pore, Mr, original letters of his, fup- 
pofed to Mrs. M, Blount, 62. His ¢rait 
of Mrs. Howard, 64. His private cha- 
rater attacked by Churchill, 377. Said 
not to have underftood his own reafon- 
ing, in the Efflay on Man, 379. 


PossEsso, 
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s 4 

Possrsso, or frand cavalcade of the pope 

_ deferibed, 415. . 

PrecEepEenrs, in law and parliamen- 
tary proccedings, their utility canvafied; 
461. 

PM@estrey, Dr. his remarks on Dr, 
Biackitone, relating to the Diflenters, 
268. | 

Prorukctes, the gradual aad fucceflive 
fulfilment of, pleaded in evidence for 
Chriflianity, 269—275. 

PursaTien of the arteries, caufe of, 
538, : 

PuxcTuaTION, in writing, obfervations 
on, ¢§. Ofa paflage in shakelpeare’s 
Macbeth, corrected, 143. Of a paflage 
in King Lear, ib, 

PountsHMENTs, future, nature and dee 
fign of, invefligated, gg. 


R 

ErorMERs, from popery, vindicat- 
ed from the charge of fanatici{m, 
againt Hume, 162. Apology for the 

_ warmth of their zeal, ib. 

Retrcron, not within the prevince of 
the civil magifrate, 366. 

Re-propuctrion of animals, curious 
account of, 483. Voltaize’s reinaiks 
On, 554+ 

Reviewers, apology for their fevere 
treatment of an author, 291. De- 
fended againft the objections of Dr, 
Langhorne, 4%8. 

Rica, Mr. pleafant queftion put by him 
toa ceftain play-wright, 437. 

Romans, their cenerofity, in their civil 
wars, remarkable inflance of, 3c8, 
Acquainted with the horfe-hoeing me- 
thod of iulbandry, 361. 

Rome, in its infant slate, a neft of 
ral ble, 186. Its unhealthy fitnation, 
413. Several of the grand monuments 
of antiquity there, defiribed, ib. Its 
wonderfnl common fewers, 416. Cha- 
raéter of the medern inhabitants, 417. 
Magnificent cavalcades of the pope, de- 
fcribed, 215. 

Rounpreaps, cccafion of that name 
being given to the fanatics, 215. 

Ruunkentivs, his recommendaticn of 
Grou’s French trasflation of Plato's 
beok of laws, , 541. 

RurAc Lie, happineis of, defexibed, 75 


of its inhabitants, ib. Efiimate of it 
military force, 433- Charaer oi the 
foldiery, 434. Naval torce, 454. Ca- 
ravan trade with China, 450. 
Russzans, their peculiar advantages as 
a warlike people, 458. The'r natural 
advantage over the Turks, 459. 


$ 
Anoxet, his great charater, ¢3; 
SAL-AMMONIAG. Sce Sorraradl 
RA. 

SALT-PETRE, pretended to be made 
from earth, curious ftory of, §56, 

Sappuo, her hymn to Venus, tranflated, 
429. 

S< HOMBERG, Dr. his remarkable plagias 
rifm, 239. 

ScoTLAND, remarks on the climate of, 
and ftate of agriculture there, 346. 
Szarcu, Mr. his fanciful fyfiem of our 
exiflence in another ftate, 245. His 
icenica} reprefentation of, 247. See 

alio Spirit and Sout. 

-— curious account of the famity 
of the Search'’s, 228. 

Secker, Archb. his arguments in fa. 
vour of epifcopifing the colonies, 220, 

SrpenTary life, fatal to health, 250m— 
255. Howto remedy, 260. 

SENTIMENTAL, that word pronounced 
to be a barbarifm, 390. 

SHAKESPEARE, avology for the faults in 
his writings, 131. H's merit, how to 
be cflimat:d, 132. Parallel between 
him and Corneill:, 136. His preter- 
natural Beings formed zgreeably fo the 
prevailing fuperftitions of his time, 
139. Garrick’s ode in honour of this 

Z bard, 235+ 7 f 

SHELLS, various kincs of, found in ftone 
quarries, where they are not fuppofed 
to have been originally depofited Uy the 
fer, 555. 

Suoks, ftrange fathion of, in the reign of 
Richard Jf, 230: Law made to limit 
the enormous length of their peaks, 
1). 

SHrzewsrury, Duchefs, her crimiftal 
amour with Buckingham, 324. Re- 
ficfions on, 307. ; 

Sizverta, the elevation of the foil af, 
above the ievel of the fea, lefs than 
hath been fuppofed, 438. Obferva- 
tions on the mines of that country, 
ib. 

Srxrcaci1a, defeription of the fait 
there, 333. ; 
Sravery, how far tolerated in Eng- 
land, 31. ; 
SmaAtr-Pox, ftate of inoevlation for, in 
France, from 1758 to 1765, 516. Ob- 
icctions to this praftice aniwered, §17¢ 

SmoreeTt, Dr. his hiftory of England 
cenfured, 535. 

Sorra TARA, obfervetions on the falt of, 
effirmed by the nat.ves to be fal-amnice 
hid<ys 5100 
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Sovt, free enquiry into its exiftence, 
J240 Fanciful hypothefis relating to 
jts exiftence in a future ftate, 245. 

Sow1nc of corn, remarks on, and direc- 
tions for, 349- 

SPINELLO, the painter, frighted out of 
his fenfes by one of his own pictures, 
253-  - a 

SrirIT, of mind, its properties invefti- 
gated, 118. Its individuality and dif- 
tinét exiftence maintained, 119. Sce 
more, under Sour. 

SprinG, the effect produced by a fine 
morning in, poetically defcribed in 
French verfe, 500. The fame in Eng- 
lifh, 501. 

SrerNe, Laurence, his humorous hif- 
tory of a watch-cvat, fome account of, 
486. 

Srupy, ill effeéts of too much applica- 
tion to, 250—255. How to remedy, 
256. 

Swirt, his Ta’e ofa Tub, borrowed from 
the fable of the Tdree Rings, 551. Mal- 
underftood by Voltaire, ib. 

SugsTANCF, metavhyfical enquiry con- 
cerning, 113. Of compound fub- 
ftances, 115. 

Sun, not the fole caufe of the difference 
of heat and cold, in fummer and wine 


ter, 504. 


T 


Asso and ArrosTo, their poetical 
machinery vindicated, 142. 
THEocritrus, remarks on his pafloral 
468. 

Tuomson, his Seafons, curfory remarks 
on, 497- 

Ticer and the Sheep, fable of, ssr. 

ToLreraTion, ecclefiaftical, fentiments 
of a French Roman-catholic on that 
fubject, 524. 
RANSMUTATION of earth into filt- 
petre, curious ftory of, 556. 

Tumour, caie of an uncommon one, 
399- 

Turner, Mrs. contributes to drive the 
ladies rafts out of falhion, by being 
hanged in one, 212. 
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ALCKFENAR’s recommendat.on of 
Grou’s tranflation of Plato’s bouk 
of Jaws, sat. 
Varon-ratninc, method of perform- 
$e, 227. 
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Vases, Errulcan, &c. curious colleAiog 
ot defigns from, 566. 

Vertrarp, M. his extrordinary cafe of 
an anenrifm, $14. 

Venice, ftate of relizion there, 334. 
Manuer of worfhip obferved by the 
Greeks there, 335. Bad prefervatioa 
of the paintings of great matters in the 
public buildings at Venice, 335, 

Vir, his tomb, decribed, 423. 

Vortaire, his character of Montef- 
guieu’s Ffprit de Loix, 213, Enume- 
rates the errors of that work, ib. His 
enquiry into the exiftence of the foul, 
124. Denies the reality of Jaws o 
qwar, 127. His criticifms on Shake- 
fpeare refuted, 130, 144%. His remark 
on the different poetical merits of Dry- 
cen and Pope, 378. His abufe of 
Warburton, 549. His farcafms on the 
Jews, 550. His miftake about Swift's 
Tale of a Tub, gst. His Pirrhonifm 
of Hifiory, 552. His account of Pe- 
tronius, ib. Of the fingularities of na- 
ture, $64. His flory of a German 
chemift, 556. His controverfy with 
the Jews, 502. 
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TAxe, Arckbifhop, vindication of 

y his correfpondence with the docs 
tors of the Sorbonne, 163, 

Wa pore, Lord, writes to Bifhop Sec- 
ker, againft the fcheme of fending bi- 
fhops to America, 220. 

Watpoce, Sir Robert, his expulfion 
irom the Houfe of Commons canvailed, 
461. 

Wak, LAws OF, their exiflence denied, 
129. 

Waver, how to fweeten by ventila- 
lation, 279. 

Wetch, language, its affinity with the 
Greek, Ign. Its connection with 
other languages confidered, ib, Study 
of recommended, 193. 

WiItkes, Mr. a member of the El-ufi- 
nian Scciety at Mecnem-abbey, 774. 
His character of Mr. Pitt, 375. His 
defence of Churchill's artack on Mr, 
Pope, 373. His account of his quar- 
re. with Hogarth, 38-. dis apology 
for his perfon 334 

Wrinps, their infalutary effects on the 
air, 36 In what re'pect faid to be 
inffrumental im fpreading pettilential 
diiorders, 354. 

Woxsz%, Cardinal, his extraordinary 
character, 2¢e His vait ambition, 


I, 
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Women, their pretenfions to literature Y 
attacked and defended, 305. 
4 Wortsaxes, a thort people of Siberia, Ourn, poetically deferibe3, ges 
defcribed, 435. Ay continual pronene(/s +n nif. 
chief, ib. ; 


YeEttow, colour, on what occafion worn, 
for mourning, and by whom, 210, 
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: Imznes, Cardinal, his fingular Zz 
character, 5. His great abilities 
7 as a ftatefman, 6, His difgrace and IMMERMAN, M. his narrative of 
Death, 7, the bad effects of an overeexercife of 


the brain, 251, 4 
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